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‘‘Tugz one Idea which History exaibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of 
Hamanity—the noble endeavour to throw down all the barfiers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 
views ; and by setting aside the distinctions of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 














as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our smmtual nature.”—Humpo.or’s Cosmos, 
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Prws af the Week, 


Lorp Paumerston has been down to Tiverton, 
has made his long-expected speech, and has an- 
nounced—nothing. Why any announcement was 
expected we know not; but the fact was that he 
expected to give Ministerial explanations on three 
important points: some persons thought that he was 
might be the mouthpiece for promulgating Lord 


- John Russell’s draft of a new Reform Bill; others 
. 1d something on the agricultural distress ; | 


» a autographic explanation on foreign 
i dthe position of the English Government 
therein All who expected are disappointed, » We 
expected exactly what we have—a marvellous dis- 
play of the pleasant viscount’s skill in making the 
people of Tiverton believe that he had said some- 
thing. As tothe intended Reform Bill, it is a blank 
in Lord Palmerston’s speech—as much so as we 
believe it to be in Lord John’s mind at this moment ; 
for wehave not yet reached the ist of February. 
Asto agricultural distress, Lord Palmerston vaunted 
the success of free trade, and promised the people 
of Tiverton that they should have Protection when 
the sea should run up hill, On this subject he was 
very “firm.” For the materials of this section see 
the Free-trade speeches of the last five sessions by 
Peel, Cobden, Palmerston, Villiers., &c., passim. 
As to foreign affairs, he vouchsafed the intelligence 
that the Pope had committed an aggression, &c., 
and that Kossuth was coming to this country. 
Nothing could exceed the ease, the grace, the tact, 
pleasant manner with which Palmerston told 

a ag of Tiverton—nothing. 


Parliamentary Reformers have had a grand | 


field-day at Manchester. We observe that the 


of the meeting was broader than its political | 


creed. This is hopeful. 

To the agricultural dinners will the agricultural 
mind turn for solace and enlightenment—in vain, 
At Hertford, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton “ es- 

politics ;”” but he declared that Government 
Ought to try agricultural experiments. At Evesham, 


Nery; and Mr. Foley declared that they must 
Wait to see the price at which corn should settle 
before they could determine their “principles” / 
At Carlisle Sir James Graham commended high 

» Sheep farming, M‘Cormack’s machine, 
1 Claussen’s process of flax preparation; and 
anticipated the time when manufacturers should 
establish works in the neighbourhood of flax-fields. 

ut what are the farmers to expect, now ? Every- 
Aylabe a8 uncommunicative as Mr. Disraeli was at 


Upon “ caliess of Land, Ireland has taken an 
rtant step. It is proposed to form a great 
S#eociation fur the purpose of establishing a Peasant 
Proprietary upon Freehold Land, to be bought in 


(Cownray Evrron.] 





' ficent.” We cannot yet tell much about the 


| gagged press, 


| an organized espionage, alge m itself oppressive, 
a ; J fabri | 
iptain Rushout avowed his faith in steam ma- | intriguing, prostituted ; the whole ee he 





the Encumbered Estates Court. It is the boldest 
and most useful scheme yet advanced for “ plant- 
ing”’ Ireland with Irish—no small matter; and it 
would also give a real solvent proprietary in the 
ylace of the present nominal and bankrupt one. 
The scheme, as will be seen elsewhere, is based on 
the same principles as the freehold land movement 
in England, but contemplating a much wider scope. 
It would be also an extensive application of the 


principles of association—concert in the employ- | 


ment of capital, without which it would be im- 
practicable. 


In England the harvest is said. to he “ 


of the grain; and the sun was mostly pale last 
summer. But abundance ‘seems to be rule. 
So it is, cereally, in Ireland; and the suddenness 
of the ripening, combined with other causes, has 
made the Irish farmer feel severely the diminished 
supply of labour. The potato disease is the sub- 
ject of conflicting reports; we conjecture it to be 
extensive, especially in the North. On the whole, 
the food prospects are good—would the prospects 
of the food-producing classes were as much so! 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has retracted the 
latitudinarian expression of opinion as to the laying 
on of hands contained in the Gawthorn corre- 
spondence ; the Reverend Mr. Palmer, of Whit- 
church, helping him in the process. He complains 
of being misrepresented, poor man; whereas his 
esoteric opinion on ordination was as “ plain as a 
pikestaff.” Here we have more evidence of the 
necessity of Convocation. Could a Sumner 
pretend to rule any Church but a Church tied to 
the State like the present, abandoned to anarchy of 
belief and discipline? It is plain that Dr. Sumner 
is not even strong enough for the place he at pre- 
sents holds. Where will the Church drift to? 

In France malgré Palmerstonian complacen- 
cies, in Germany, in Italy, under Pope, Presi- 
dent, Pretender, we read but one system, and that is 
the anarchy of authority. Corrupted justice, a 
a vexatious and inquisitorial police, 


order alien to the sympathies of the People, sus- 


| tained by two insolent Praetorians : suchisthereign of 


anarchy in which the party of Order do rejoice! 
The same war a J’outrance to the Press, at 

Berlin, Vienna. ‘The same exploits of mouchards 
and gendarmerie. Léon Faucher’s triumphal entry 
into Rheims (where he seems to have been 
only not crowned) is hardly, perhaps, equal in 
pomp to the apparition of the young Austrian 
Kaiser at Verona, amidst the enthusiastic 
acclamations of—his soldiery ! 
of M. Carlier’s janissaries quite on a par 


more practised confreres of the Prussian and Aus- 
trian capitals; but they are a very good imitation, | 


and to us are prophetic of the same reward! But 
M. L. Bonaparte, whose whole career of office has 
been consumed in unaccomplished perjuries, would 


magni- make one smile; 
uality | exclaiming, “ It is legality that ruins us” 








Nor are the feats | one continued pause. 
with his | Australia has i 


do well to imagine that the French are still a 
People elastic upon occasion! Pliant enough, it is 
true; but the rebound——. He has suspended, 
fined, ruined the journals which once supported 
the ise-maker : it is easier to count the names 
of editors imprisoned than of editors free; but 
afterwards, when he has silenced free opinion, 
when he has become the Soulougue of the gen- 
darmerie, what is to become of the i q 
unless the France of ’89 be dead? The Republie 
will survive many S: ! 

The increasing splits in the Monarchical factions 
to hear @ man like Guizot 
well give all calm observers pause. 
cry an ee eel Where, 
if not under the wing of nstitution foo Bo 
insult, and of the vile multitude, who, in 

, kept watch at Rothschild’s and the Bank, in 
pe ’48, will he, and such as he, seek refuge? 
The canker worm of France is the dishonesty of 
its statesmen. 

While Absolutism, by violent efforts, has quite 
enough to do in the way of getting on its centre, 
Spain steps in and complicates the Continental 
by strutting forth to yoy toe Yankees. Were not 
bragging as common in Madrid as Imperial bank- 
ruptcy in Vienna, this conduct might have imme- 
diate and happy consequences. Spain would, if 
she dared, bri erican intervention into 
Euro She publicly declares her intention of 
Teodinn the Republic of the West—only give her 
a decent pretext—only ...3! But 

“ She lets I dare not wait I would, 
Like the cat i’ th’ a 

Still it is possible. While the Heraldo 
defying Brother Jonathan, one of his man. 
pieces was defying—not Spain, that pouik 
a Coben eee has ended’ tragicall 

expedition i 

Lopez had, wey sey: 

pretended accounts from Cuba, which represen 
the Creoles as prepared to rise and throw 
yoke of Spain at the first signal-gun 
invading band. It was notso. The four 
and fifty gallant fellows who, as it turns 
broken the law of nations have been all 
fight, butchered in cold blood, hunted 
bloodhounds, or made prisoners. Had the 
risen, and, with the help of the invaders, succeeded, 
the deed, we suppose, would not have been a viola- 
tion of any law! 

Two simultaneous facts might make our Govern- 


ment pause, as the saying is; though the 
will dry serve for a Continent es 


hose Shoah h Seal 
t men who are 

the po ae both for 
intercommunication and the control of the 
are matters for solicitude; and a deputation 
merchants will wait on the Minister, The 
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monthly mail-scheme is a sample of what Govern- 
ment thinks it necexsary todo. This week, too, 
we have by way of Hobart Town the protest of 
the Anti-Convict Association of Au-tralia, delivered 
on the arrival of two more ships with felons, to be 
added to the population of Van Diemen’s 

The proceedings of the AntisConviet Association 
will derive a double impetus from the additional 
danger which a gold mania would impart to the 
noxious qualities inherent in a felon population 
and from the impulse which the sense of integral 
wealth will give to the political importance of the 
Australians. 





THE ASPECTS OF EUROPE. 

The hutly-burly of factions and the Babhel-like 
confusion of principles in France increase in violence 
a» the expected crisis appronches. ‘The Assembly 
will meet again in the first week of November, and 
every party is busy in preparing combustibles 
enough to blow up a thousand Parliaments. The 
relative positions of the Monarchical factions and of 
the Republic are becoming more salient every day. 
The former do not more cordially laud the Republic 
than they do each other; the itimists are now 
triply divided; the Orleanists form two sections ; 
the Bonapartists are composed of the hungry 
* Coguino”’ of the 10th of December, and of the timid 
bourgeoisie of the status qué; the Legitimists are 
represented by men of the world, like Berryer, who 
will keep his royal pet ae oe with an idle hope at 
Frohsdorf, while he plays into the hands of the Elysée 
at Paris, and remains the darling avocat of the noble 
Faubourg; the Orleanists, by the Burgraves, who 
would sacrifice honour, country, reputation, to their 
own restless intriguing ambition of place and power; 
the Bonapartists, by needy adventurers, to whom 
the Elysée is nothing less than bed and board; and 
¥ the most contemptible of political apostates like 

aucher and Baroche; the Fusionists, a mere im- 
possible coalition of fallen grandeurs, by models of 
austere improbity, like M. Guizot, who is ae to 
begin again the game of corruption and demoraliza- 
tion, under the disguise of Constitutionalism, which 
exploded in '48—having learned nothing, forgotten 
nothing, but the nobler and severer doctrines of 
his earlier life. In the oe of these factions, 
which their own personal recriminations are daily 
exposing to public scorn, the Republic is being 
silently consolidated by the patriotic convictions 
of its leaders—by the necessity of a_ closer 
union against the crusaders of the reaction— 
by a common persecution, and by a common hope. 
The Republic has the Constitution, or so much of it 
at least as the reaction dare not touch, on its side: it 
has Law, and Right, and Fact, and the one grand 
Principle: it has the great advantage in the eyes of 
the possessing classes of being the established form, 
and the only solution of °52 which can override the 
apprehensions of civil war. It is the government of 

1 for all: the present quasi-dynasty is merely a 
passing cloud; but, without universal suffrage in its 
completest expression, civil war becomes inevitable. 
It is more than probable that the law of the 31st of 
May will be abandoned by general consent before 
the close of this year. Even of its warmest pro- 
moters, to whom these sudden revulsions are an 
every-day occurrence. The Constitutionne/ has been 
battering bravely at this outwork of the Burgraves, 
to the admiring applause of La Presse! Evidently 
enough there is a backstairs Ministry at the a who 
are looking out for squalls, whilst the official Ministers 
are * doing the vigorous,” throwing dirt in the eyes 
of their motley supporters, and inundating the de- 
partments with selt-gloritications by the telegraph. 


The war against the press is carried on dl’outrance, 
and reminds us of the last days of the Restoration, 
‘The papers have been dragging into light a subscrip- 
tion by L. apy in '32 to Os oe ae 
was established in that year to pay the fine im 
on the Democratic jooteal, ry Tribune. The now 
President of the Republic gave a richly-ornamented 
eword, with a cap of liberty and the “ fasces of the 
Republic engraved on its Damascus blade” : an offer- 
ing in behalf of the hberty of the press. M. L. 
Bonaparte indignantly rejected any supposed con- 
nection of thet swo.d with the Empire! 


The first number of the Avénement du Peuple, the 
glorious successor of the Hvé t, was | d 
upon by the authorities for an article by its chief 
editor, ani a letter by Victor Hugo, admirable for its 
stern moderation and hopeful courage. La Presse of 

ar a peized for publishing the 

a tor 8 ds by E. de Girardin, 
ye ese repeated persecutions 
plod d recals the fuct that the 

been IndWoel! by his earnest persua- 
mati d teship of M. L. Bona- 

the sting; though, as 

“ ;, 8 
















| . Our later intelligence 
brings us word'that-the directors of the two papers 
have béen sentenced/to a fine of one thousand francs 
each end #1: months’ imprisonment, Yet the Elyséan 
journals, daily insulting the Constitution, andeaciting 


to civil war, are hot merély unpunished, but patron- 
ized by the legal authorities. M. de Girardin had 
given the Paris jury a plain warning of the conse- 
uences of such @ verdict. They may live to learn 
them practically. 

The vexations of the Parisian police are rivalling 
the exploits of the Roman sbdirri, They take their 
seats in estaminets, hobnob with unsuspecting citi- 
gens, whom they seduce into political discussions and 
then denounce! The Democratic representatives of 
the People are harassed by the gendarmerie wher- 
ever two or three electors are met together to hear 
their ‘member’ speak. The other day, M. Pascal 
Duprat, one of the most moderate and able men of 
the Opposition, was insulted by these coarse agents 
of your modern Cwsar, in the private garden of a 
friend, when in the act of exhorting to patience and 
to calmness, in the presence of all provocations, a 
large and orderly assemblage of citizens sponta- 


What & delightful state of society under the aternal 
Government of a young man, aged nineteen P 

a tsons have been lately arrested in Lem 
berg (Galicia) who were already, in 1846, politically 
compromised. Domiciliary vi-its were likewise maa. 
in Cracow, LY + ne discover some proofs of a con 
nection wi e tral Committee o: uropean 
Democracy. “_ 

The official denial of Mr. Gladstone’s charges b; 
the Court of Naples we have dwelt upon in another 
place. As “ official’ it deserves attention, and is g 
real coup de grace to the battered reputation of the 
Christian King it professes to exculpate. 

From Rome we have received private letters de. 
scribing the situation of the ‘* Holy City ” as own 
more intolerable than that of Naples. It should not 
be forgotren that Bomba, who (if Mr. Macfarlane 
will permit us to say 80) is the bosom friend of « hig 
Holiness,” has lent afew superior agents of police 
to the Cardinals, to aid and instruct the sbirri of 





neously met to | ee him a respeciful welcome, But 
his dignified and resolute demeanour seems to have 
abashed even the gendarmes. All these incidents 
cially, pregnant with disastrous symptoms. 

The triumphant entry of that bilious pedagogue, 
the newly-decorated M. Léon Faucher, into his own 
department is a chef-d'ceuvre of the mock heroic. 
Muy his exit from power be equally triumphant! 
He had just been created ‘Commander of the 
Legion of Honour’’ without having passed through 
the preliminary stages. He was anxious to exhibit 
his blushing honours, but a persevering rain seems to 
have made the whole ‘ solemnity” a perfect 
‘*damper,”’ all the more absurd for the magnificent 
reception announced by the complaisant préfet. 


the Protectorate under which Austria and Prussia 
are  developing.”’ Foran example: —The Augsburg 
Zeitung publishes the following answer of the Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia to the notification of the reassem- 
bling of the Diet of the German Confederation at 
Frankfort. It was delivered to the President of the 
Diet by Count Gortschakoff, the Russian Minister at 
Frankfort :— 


* We, Nicholas I., &c., to the Diet of the Germanic 
Confederation.—It is with great satisfaction we have 
learned from the notification made to us, that the Fede- 
ral Diet, instituted by the treaties of 1816, and whose 
labours were interrupted by the events of 1848, is again 
united on the invitation of the Imperial Court of Austria, 
acting as Presidial Court of the Federation. We offer 
our sincere felicitations to the Germanic Confederation, 
the more that the reunion of the Diet, established on the 
principles solemnly consecrated by European treaties, is 
to usa guarantee of the internal peace of Germany, and 
in consequence of the general peace of Europe. For 
what concerns us, in entertaining a constant wish for the 
welfare and glory of the Confederation, we shall have 
nothing so much at heart as to cultivate with it inviolable 
relations of peace, anda good understanding, even as we 
accept with pret: the assurances which in this respect 
are conveyed in the letter of notification. 

“ Csarkoe-Selo. 


* NICHOLAS,” 


At Berlin, as elsewhere, the reaction is assuming 
ludicrous shapes. Read the following, and imagine 
the scene transferred to London streets, and London 
policemen :— 

“The offence of ‘ abusing officials in the discharge of 
their duty’ is on the increase; ten charges are reported 
in the last number of the legal journal. The officials 
have become more sensitive, or the public less guarded, 
In one case a man is sentenced to three weeks’ imprison. 
ment for accusing a watchman of ‘hiding himself when 
he was wanted,’ which, considering that if you have no 
door key you are dependent on that functionary for 
admission, and half an hour on a door step on a rainy 
night is something of a provocation, seems severe. 
Another citizen is condemned to a month’s con- 
finement on a charge of telling a lieutenant ‘ not 
to make an ass of himself;’ the said lieutenant 
having refused him passage through a barrack-yard, by 
drawing his sword and pointing it at the defendant's 
breast, the officer being at the same time in the citizen’s 
debt for cigars. The man denied using the words, 
natural as they would appear, and two coltiers swore it 
was a Lrother officer who gave the friendly advice as he 
came up and put the sword aside, But the ‘ comrade’ 
declared it was contrary to military etiquette to inter- 
fere in such a case between a soldier and his wrath, and, 
as somebody must have used the epithet, the citizen is 
imprisoned for it. If the non-interference principle 
is the rule, the Berlin military code is of a ‘nice 
morality.’ ”” 

At Vienna, ditto ditto, In a list of political con- 
demnations, published by the Wiener Zeitung of the 
10th inst,, tor offences committed between the 3ist 
ot August and the 8th of September, we find terms 
of imprisonment varying from one year to six days, 
with hard labour, and “to fast one day in the week,” 
or “ three days of the six "’—for use of inflammatory 
expressions '’—fourteen days in prison, in irons, occa- 
sionally varied by corporal punishment of ten or fif- 
teen lashes, for concealing a weapon; three weeks’ 
imprisonment in irons, and fifteen lashes; or “to 
fast once a week ;"’ for abusive language and riotous 
conduct; twelve days’ imprisonment, irons, and to 
fast one day a week, for a publican keeping his 
house open after the hour; and similar punishments, 
only ditfering in degree for “refusing to work."’ 





would be ludicrous, if they were not, in France espe- | 


From Frankfort we glean a pleasing evidence of | 


their duties; so that the ‘* form of government” js 
much the same at Rome as at Naples, 

In Piedmont, the one bright spot in the map of 
, the peninsula, free institutions are slowly but 
| steadily ripening; whilst some of the immediate 
advisers of the Court are closely watched by the 
patriotic susceptibilities of the People. A recent 
article in the Progresso, on the address of the 
Sardinian workmen to the “ Friends of Italy,” con. 
demns the officious attempt of certain officials to 
control the movements of these distinguished arti. 
sans, and to prevent their expressing natural sym. 
pathies, or conversing, with any of the exiled 
patriots, on the common hopes of Italy, 

| From Genoa a correspondent writes as follows ;— 


“The opera had scarcely commenced the other even. 
ing in the theatre of Carlo Felice, when a murmur of 
dissatisfaction arose, which was at first not understood 
by all the audience, until it was perceived that it was 
| directed to a box in the second row, where sat the Coun- 
tess Gherardi, an Italian lady of the Tuscan Court, 
notorious for having, at a public ball at Florence, 
snatched a feather from the hat of the Austrian general, 
| Radetzky, and placed it in her bosom. 





“A voice thundered forth the well-known verse of 
Berchet, invoking curses on the Italian woman capable 
| of allying herself unto the foreign tyrants of her 
| country :— 
‘Maledetta chi d’Italo amplesso 
| Il Tedesco soldato bed.’ 
‘The storm of indignation at her presence became 
universal; and the hisses and the shouts for her with- 
drawal continued with increasing fury, until she was 
| compelled to quit the theatre and return home under the 
escort of the police, to protect her from the insults of 
| the crowd which had already gathered outside.” 

Italy, too, is becoming one, whilst the young Bm- 
peror of Austria is dancing and carousing, amidst 
the acclamations of mercenaries, on its volcanic soil, 

THE FRIENDS OF ITALY. 

The Society of the Friends of Italy is resolved to 
make its existence felt, at home and abroad, by 8 
judicious and active propaganda. It believes in the 
dignity and consequence of its appointed task, and in 
the sacred and serious obligations of its m:ssion. 
the heart of a free country, in the last asylum of 
European liberties, it labours to purify public opinion 
from the calumnies and aspersions of the hirelings 
of absolutism, unceasingly disseminated against the 
exiled patriotism of Italy. And in this int 
between past defeats and coming struggles, it is re 
garded, of necessity, as a living and active testimony 
to the awakened sympathies ot England. 

In our last number we gave the address of sixty- 
five of the Sardinian workmen, who were recently on 
a visit to our Exposition. This hearty and sponta 
| neous recognition, coming from the flower of 
working classes of Piedmont, the only Italian state 
which has consolidated its endeavours after a free Go- 
vernment, is doubly interesting and valuable ; as 8 
proof that the society is known and acknowl 
by Italy, and that the subjects of Victor Emmanuel 
are, before all and above all, Italians, and the caus 
of Italian nationality and independence as dearly 
prized at Turin, as at Venice and Rome. It is the 
earnest of an aspiration after national wnity; and on 
i's ultimate realization the fortune of Italy depends. 

The reply to the address was read to a deputation 
of the workmen by Mr. James Stansfeld on the patt 
of the committee of the society :— 


“ Gentlemen,—The Society of the Friends of Italy 
desire to express to you the profound satisfaction with 
which they have received your address. 

It will form an admirable testimony of the truth of 
the convictions which they seek to impress upon th? 
British public. 

“It is honourable to yourselves; because it prove 
that, in the enjoyment of your own liberties, you —os 
forget your common brotherhood with your en 
countrymen. It contains a presentiment of & pre 
dential (uture for your whole country, which, when 
deeply seated in the breast of a People, justifies us 
anticipation of that future, and assures its realization. 

“It is the profound sentiment of your common rh 
tionality, and of oe duties which open = it, wh 

ave constitated the peculiar and hopeful cha 
of your emancipatory struggles, aud which command 








our highest admiration, 
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To those duties you will ever prove faithful, assured 
pathy of all Peoples. ; ; 

« Jt is for us to spread the knowledge which will more 

and more increase that sympathy amongst the British 


People this grateful labour your favourable appreciation 
will remain with us as an encouragement to constantly 
exertions in a noble cause. 
« T have the honour to be, Gentlemen, on the part of 
Committee of the Society of the Friends of Italy, 
most faithfully, James STANSFELD. 
« September 15, 1851 . ; 
We have one word more to say on this very 
gratifying page in the early history of the Society's 
proceedings. We have heard it whispered that 
this manifestation of Italian sympathies on the 
of the Sardinian workmen, gave umbrage to 
_ official and diplomatic authorities, and that 
the gentleman in charge of the commission was 
instructed to rebuke them for a proceeding which, 
being of a political nature, was “‘ out of order,”” and 
contrary to the express injunctions of the King’s 
Government. The rebuke was accordingly adminis- 
tered—not without provoking a reply, which, for its 
digni independence of feeling, tempered with 
moderation of tone, nobly avenged the honour and 
the generous sympathies of Sardinian patriotism. 
They expressed a painful surprise and even indigna- 
tion, that “a society of English gentlemen should 
be thought to be more Italian than Italians them- 
selves.” We could wish that this unfortunate mis- 
understanding, which we give as we have heard it, 
might be satisfactorily explained, or, if possible, 
denied, It were the greatest misfortune for the 
House of Savoy in the critical and delicate position it 
has occupied since the ill-starred campaigns of Charles 
Albert to betray any hesitation, any arriére-pensée, in 
accepting the great cause of Italian indepen- 
dence. “ King’’ must be merged in “ Country ” ; 
“Piedmont” in ‘ Italy” _in the presence of 
Austria, If the young King would _conciliate 
loyalty, he must himself be loyal. We do not 
doubt him: we do but caution his advisers, The 
Italia ¢ Popolo, a liberal paper of Genoa, watches and 
rts with great interest the growth of this society. 
It contrasts the support offered by the English 
society with that urged upon Italy by ‘ France and 
its Latin Committee,” the Italian- French-Spanish 
Committee recently established in Paris. ‘The 
aid offered by the English citizens is moral, leaving 
the direction of the movement to the Italians them- 
selves ; the French ignoring the Italian leaders, avow- 
edly desire to unite the Italian revolution to the 
French Revolution. We Spaniards and Italians ask 
of the French that they should define that which 
France means to give us; because the French know 
what it is that we Spaniards and Italians have had at 
their hands, If the English society was inspired by 
Italians, it was by loyal and disinterested men, who 
act for Italy.” 
vet ony gratifying recognition has recently 
been given at Turin to a member of the committee of 
the Society, who happened to be passing through that 
city. As soon as his presence was known, he was 
visited by many of the most influential persons in 
the city, and by all the distinguished refugees and 
exiles ; and an address was presented to him, which 
deserves attention for its significant allusion to the 
necessary union of political and religious freedom. 
We recommend it to the consideration of the Evan- 
lical Alliance. The signatures render the address 
ubly valuable as they embrace the names of many 
of the most gallant leaders in the late struggles of the 
Roman Republic, representatives of the Roman Na- 
tional Assembly, and deputies of the existing Pied- 
montese Chambers. 


” 


“ TURIN. 
“To ——, Member of the Society of the Friends of Italy. 

“Ttaly has witnessed with the most lively gratitude 
the formation of a society in generous England which 
Proposes to promote a just appreciation of the Italian 
question, and to take all measures to promote in Parlia- 
ment the cause of the national independence of the en- 
slaved Peninsula. 

Ke the evils which have for ages oppressed our 
nation, and the political and religious slavery which 
weighs upon us, we could not find better advocates for 
our cause than the inhabitants of a country which first 
led the way in the path of liberty amid European dark- 
hess, and which enjoys as a reward an unfalsified in- 
terpretation of the word of God. 

“The undersigned, who have had the good fortuue to 

€ your personal acquaintance, would take this means 
of attesting their gratitude. 

“ They prypece shortly to furnish the Society of the 
Friends 0 Italy with documents tending to demon- 
strate the true character of the terrible conditions im- 
posed upon them by the cruelty of fortune; meanwhile 

ressing to you these brief words accompanied with 
their fraternal benediction. 

Will you, Sir, make known in England the senti- 
ane of your devoted and obliged servants, 
Caxto Rusconi, Ex-Foreign Minister, Rome. 
G. Pinna, Lieutenant-Colonel, Rome. 
G. Gasani, Ex-De uty, Rome. 
Pietro Rosexut, Gencral-in-Chief, Rome. 
L. Carpi, Ex-Deputy, Rome. 
ARLO Mayr, Ex-Minister of the Interior, Rome. 
8. Anan, Ex-De uty, Rome. 
P. Cottura, Ex-De uty, Rome. 
puty, Rome, 


Coccanani, Ex- 





Tassetr1, Ex-Deputy, Rome. 
MARZARI, 

Mont1, Colonel, Piedmont. 
Co.erti. 

Boroto, Lieutenant-Colonel, Rome. 
M. STEFANI. 

Maxcoccr, Ex-Deputy, Rome. 
AGLEBERT, Military-Intendent, Rome. 
Ceccarinti, Lieutenant-Colonel.. 

- CATTABENI, Ex-Deputy, Rome, 

- Carcant, Ex-Deputy, Rome. 

. Lions, Deputy, Piedmont.” 


The Second Tract of the Society has just been pub- 
lished. It is ‘The Charge of Terrorism in Rome 
during the Government of the Republic refuted by 
Facts and Documents. The Documents furnished 
by Mr. Mazzini.’”” This Tract claims the earnest 
attention, not only of all members of this Society, 
but of all impartial readers of contemporary History, 
who are anxious for truth and fact in the midst of 
the falsehoods and calumnies of the French Reaction, 
reiterated by a venal press. Our own readers may 
remember that in our number of August 9th ultimo, 
we answered, in an article headed ‘‘ Rome and the 
Reaction,’’ many of the current aspersions on the 
Roman Republic, which in this Tract are taken up 
at greater length, and refuted by official documents, 
and unimpeachable, independent authorities. We 
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the Preliminary Note by Mr. Mazzini, that this 
Tract will be made available by the “ friends of 
Italy,” and ‘with men, friends or fves, of good 
faith, set the question at rest.”” They will 
be ready to acknowledge in the closing words 
of the Tract, that the brief epoch of the ‘Triumvi- 
rate “was the highest example of ability and 
virtue which modern democracy has yet ex- 
hibited, and a phenomenon of all but unparalleled 
interest and promise in modern political history.” 
We have only to add that the secretary of the 
society is at present in Scotland, engaged in actively 
promoting the society’s objects. His despatches to 
the central office are full of hope and interest; and 
his unremitting exertions seem to promise an abun- 
dant harvest of new friends in a country which has 
ever been foremost in every noble cause. Father 
Gavazzi, who has been received with enthusiasm 
throughout Scotland, has promised two lectures for 
the benefit of the society. He does well to bear per- 
sonal witness to the idea of Italian unity. 


THE NEW AUSTRIAN LOAN, 

In spite of the ‘ highly favourable terms’’ offered 
by the haughty House of Hapsburgh to the money 
lenders of Europe, the Austrian loan, considered as a 
financial scheme to bolster up the sinking credit of 
the Bank of Vienna, has proved a complete failure. 
The most extraordinary exertions have been made by 
the paternal Government to persuade the wealthy 
members of the Hebrew faith to lend their aid to 
avert a national bankruptcy, but with very indifferent 
success. ‘The astute writer of the money market 
article in the Times of Monday plainly indicates the 
tottering condition of Austrian credit :— 








““The mercantile advices from Vienna are of the 
16th instant, on which day the subscriptions for the 
loan would virtually close, the offered bonus of two per 
cent., being thenceforth reduced to one percent. The 
amounts subscribed at Frankfort, Holland, and Paris had 
thus far not been announced; but there was little doubt 
they would be small, and already the stock was offered 
at { discount, most probably without the possibility of 
effecting sales to any extent whatever. The amount 
subscribed at the Bank up to the preceding day was 
£1,100,000, and at the communal council £800,000, 
The entire loan, it will be remembered, is to be 
£8,500,000 reckoned in paper, or about £7,000,000 in 
specie. Even if the whole should be raised, unless 
the proportion taken by foreign countries be large, 
it must fail to restore the position of the Bank 
so as to improve the depreciated currency, while in the 
event of the subscriptions actually falling short, it will bea 
severe additional blow to the credit of the State, since the 
exertions used have been of an unprecedented kind, and 
such, indeed, as to impart some of the characteristics of 
a forced contribution, The artificial action upon the ex- 
changes by the operations of the Government through 
their banking agents, has been such that little value 
could be placed upon quotations. Thus when the rate 
11 33 was quoted a few days back, it was notorious that 
as far as legitimate operations were concerned, the true 
price would have been 11 36. Subsequently the tele- 
graphic quotations have indicated a still worse condition 
of the market, and it would, therefore, appear that the 
whole of these transparent arrangements have proved in 
a great degree abortive.” 


The “position of the Bank,” to which the Times 
alludes, is an exceedingly awkward one, as the He- 
brew financiers of the Continent are thoroughly 
aware; and hence their unwillingness to exchange 
good money for worthless coupons. The amount of 
paper-money in circulation in Austria, is about 
£34,500,000, against which the Bank has only about 
£3,000,000 in gold. It is true that there is a floating 
debt of £22,500,000 owing by the Government to 





| the Bank; but of course that would not bring 
| much in the present state of the market. One 
| great advantage of the storm of 1848 was, 


{that it threw considerable light into the palpable 


cordially echo the hope and the belief expressed in | 


obscurities of Austrian finance. Everybody knows 
that, in 1811, the Austrian Government became bank- 
rupt, and that its creditors could not obtain a com- 
nr aay of more than 4s. in the pound; but very 
ittle was known, till within the last three years, of 
the deeply embarrassed condition into which the 
affairs of that country had once more fallen, The 
London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
gives a brief statement of affairs up to the end of 
last year, which must appear very alarming to those 
who have been silly enough to lend their money to 
such a bankrupt concern. 


‘* From an article in the Cologne Gazette, it appears 
that in 1849 the annual expenditure, including the 
interest on the National Debt, was 283,864,174 florins, 
rather above £28,000,000, while the revenue was only 
144,003,658 florins, or little more than £14,000,000, thus 
leaving a deficit nearly equal to the entire revenue of the 
| Austrian empire. Last year the revenue had risen to 
| about £16,000,000 ; but as the enormous expenditure still 
| continues, the deficit for last year would probably not be 
| less than £12,000,000. Whatan alarming state of things 

for one of the largest powers of Europe to bein! Only 

fancy Sir Charles Wood coming forward next February 
; to announce, that, owing to the very large army, 
the increase of the National Debt, and other 
necessary expenses, the expenditure fur 1852 would be 
about £40,000,000 above the probable income, 

and that it would be necessary to raise the trifling loan 
| of some £350,000,000 ‘to make things comfortable’ for 
| next year, This luoks very monstrous and absurd, cer- 
| tainly ; but it would be quite a parallel case to that of the 
| present Viennese loan. The Austrian Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer is running behind at the rate of £12,000,000 
| a year, and he seeks to borrow £7,000,000, which, sup- 
| posing he were to succeed, would just leave the deficit so 
much the greater next year. With a stable Government 
there might be some chance of getting out of this fright- 
ful state of things ; but with a country in such a condi- 
tion as Austria appears to be in, national bankruptcy is 
the only alternative.” 


Among those who have lent their aid to Austria 
in the midst of its embarrassments, we see that the 
house of Rothschild is said to have taken 5,000,000 
florins of the loan, This must have been the Con- 
tinental house of that name. We can hardly believe 
that the representative of the city of London would 
lend money to the Austrian despot, to assist him in 
crushing freedom in Hungary and Italy. 

The trade in salt between Lombardy and Austria 
has been prohibited, because the Italian traders pur- 
chased the salt with Austrian paper, and then resold 
it in Italy for silver. In Venice and Lombardy there 
is a metallic currency, and very littleor no paper money 
at all, 
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THE PLATITUDES OF PALMERSTON, 

Tiverton rejoices in its noble member, and its noble 
member rejoices in Tiverton. Lord Palmerston is 
great among his constituents ; he does honour to the 
name of Temple. On Tuesday his lordship left the 
Foreign-office behind him, and reached the haven of 
the West--not for ‘election purposes,” oh no, but 
for a convivial interview with the people of Tiverton, 
who see in him at least one of the minor gods. On 
Wednesday they gave him a dinner. Everybody 
was agape for “revelations” of Cabinet secrets’ and 
Cabinet intentions. The new Reform Bill was to 
ooze out diplomatically ; Lord John was said to have 
deputed to the task the adept of Carlton-gardens, 
But no. After dinner of course speeches were made, 
The noble member replied to the toast ** Her Majesty’s 
Ministers,” telling the gentlemanly diners that 
hitherto those personages had safely conducted the 
noble ‘‘ vessel of the State,” and carried it through 
the storms ‘with its tackle in good order, with its 
crew healthy, cheerful, and contented.” Happy 
novelty of metaphor! The “vessel of the State’ 
will never wear out. Of course the crew are “ Her 
Majesty's Ministers,” of whose health, cheerfulness, 
and contentment, we are happy to hear officially so 
good an account. 

Then came the toast which was to elicit the secrets 
—** Lord Palmerston and Mr. Heathcoat.”” But no 
secrets were divulged. Lord Palmerston treated his 
hosts to an eloquent oration upon matters as public as 
‘Lord Palmerston himself. He touched on 1852 and 
hazarded the prophecy that that year will pass over 
without any of those calamities anticipated by gloomy 
minds. He praised the Exhibition; he told his 
hearers how it is that order is preserved in England ; 
he artfully ran over the topics of reforms from the 
Test Acts repeal to Corn Law repeal; he defied 
anybody to make the poor rich by legislation, and 
he declared that there “ must be a very unequal dis- 
tribution of the goods of the world among the people 
of the world.” He told the farmers that if corn was 
cheaper it cost less to produce it; andsaid that in the 
long run it must be a question between landlord and 
tenant. He described the “ functions”’ of this great 
empire ; and this is the only marvel worth quoting ! 

“T think our functions are, first of all, to set an example 
to the world of humanity, of enlightenment, of order, and 
of good conduct, both in public and private. I think in 
the next place that it is our duty—tne duty, I mean, of 
this nation—to employ that influence which a great and 
powerful country like this always possesses, for the pur- 
pose of promoting and securing peace among the other 





nations of the world, and endeayouring, as far as we can 
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with propriety do so, to persuade other Governments to 
coded te elas cata ak GEE 40 gescilile of those 
civil and political of which we ourselves are so 
proud. (Hear, hear.) think, gentlemen, that the 
people of this country have nobly formed their part of 
that duty; and I can assure you that it is the anxious 
desire of her Majesty’s Government not to be backward 
in performing what be' to them. (Hear, hear.) The 
people of this country did nobly perform that duty in the 
course of the last year, when they supported unanimously 
and enthusi y the Government of England in exert- 
its influence to prevent a foreign Sovereign from 
being compelled to violate the laws of hospitality by sa- 
crificing the men who had thrown themselves upon him 
for protection. (Cheers.) Those efforts were success!ul, 
and I am bappy to say that the last of those exiles are 
now on their way either to the shores of England or to 
the shores of the United States, according to their own 
choice and wishes.” 
Finally, he perorated on the African Slave-trade— 
and there was an end of a long speech, which may 
fuirly be entitled—the Platitudes of Palmerston. 


AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS. 

A great many agricultural meetings have been held 
lately. These are signs that the agricultural mind is 

adually giving up protection. By some they have 

n advised to give it up out and out. Lord Derby 
is silent; Lord de Tabley throws protection to the 
winds; Mr. Vernon Harcourt asserts, amid murmers, 
that the labouring classes have never been in so good 
a position ; and, finally, Disraeli has given perhaps 
the ‘coup de grace’ to the notion altogether. 

Two meetings have been held this week deserving 
of notice, one of especial notice. Sir James Graham 
presided over the dinner of the East Cumberland 
Agricultural Society on Thursday week, and, as 
usual, said some remarkable things. They had the 
American reaping-machine there, which excited great 
attention. Sir James spoke highly of it ; said that it 
was an implement of great promise, that its working 
was not unsatisfactory, that the ground on which it 
had been tried was not the best which might have 
been chosen, and that with some improvement it 
would be very valuable. He recommended the 
farmers of Cumberland not to plough so much, and to 
graze more, and pointed out sheep farming as the key- 
stone to further improvement in the district. 


“ Let me remind you that in Great Britain we are in a 
very artificial state. These little islands are densely in- 
habited, and no less than £100,000,000 is embarked in 
the four textile fabries, cotton, silk, wool, and flax. T'wo 
of these raw materials are beyond our reach. Cotton and 
silk we cannot produce; but we can produce wool, and 
we can produce flax; and I say it is worthy of the con- 
sideration of the agriculturists of this country to adapt 
their land to the growing wants of the community in 
which we live, and to place our country, as far as in us 


to hear a sentiment which fell from you, Mr. Vice- 
Chairman. a You said you did not despair of 
the prosperity of the agricultural interest. (Cheers.) 
You said that agriculturists must meet increased diffi- 
culties with increased exertions. (Cheers.) You added 
that Heaven always favours those who help themselves, 
and that the agricultural interest would not be the last 
interest to make the requisite exertion. (Cheers.) It is 
only necessary that that exertion should be well directed 
It is the duty of landlords to lead the way in respect to 
all these improvements and experiments; the landlords 
of England must not be left behind in the race of exertion, 
and, if we be a united body, then I say— 
** Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true.” 
(Loud cheers.)” 


The other meeting alluded to was that of the Vale 
of Evesham Agricultural Association. Over this 
meeting Mr. Hanford, a Roman Catholic landlord, 
presided, Captain Rushout, M P., rejoiced that the 
agriculturists had “ by no means lost their wonted 
energy,” und that they “ had not taken the advice 
given them, to throw their lands out of cultivation, 
and discharge their labourers, On the contrary, he 
thought they had displayed more energy than ever, 
and farmed fully as high and well as ever.” Mr. 
Foley, M.P., thought they attached too much im- 
portance to the price of corn, and to its being kept 
up to acertain standard, and did not think sufficiently 
of the cost, quantity, and quality of other sorts of 
produce. Mr. Robert Woodward, a “ stranger,” 
and high Protectionist, brought down from Liver- 
pool, said, that to see what they were doing, “ in 
these times,’’ was almost enough to make a professed 
Protectionist sceptical in his views :— 

‘* From what he saw, he thought they paid a little too 
much importance in this part of the country to the 
growth of wheat, and not enough to other things. They 
still got a good price for their mutton and the produce of 
their dairies, He thought they should put more depend- 
ence for their profits on these portions of their produce. 
They, no doubt, had to thank the prosperity of the manu- 
facturing districts for the good prices they got for these 
articles. That the manufacturing population was in a 
high state of prosperity he was not ashamed to confess, 
because it was a fact; and the agriculturalists imme- 
diately round the towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
got good prices for their produce. There there was little 
distress, but he sadly feared that in remote districts, the 
distress must continue. The absence of railway com- 
munication was a great bar to many districts.”” 

When Mr. Woodward sat down, Mr. Gough, a 
tenant farmer, disappointed in his expectations, ex- 
claimed—*t Why, they told us he was an out-and-out 
Protectionist, and here he gives half the population 
in a state of prosperity!” 

At a later period in the evening, the Chairman 





lies, in the situation of not being exclusively dependent 
for the supply of such raw materials as a and flax— 
not exclusively, I say. (Hear, hear.) 

** Ooserve well, no article has gone on 80 steadily ad- 
vancing in price as wool; no article has paid the farmer 
so wellin the shape of produce as wool, and the sheep 
which produce the wool are, in my opinion, under proper 
management, the keystone of the improved cultivation of 
the soil. (Hear, hear.) But, observe further, if you 
have the smaller quantity of land under cultivation, pro- 
ducing with that smaller quantity a larger amount of 
produce, the saving is immense in the wages of labour 
and the cost of production, and in everything which 
bears on the profits on the outlay of capital in cultiva- 
tion. 1 say, therefore, farm highly the small pe of 
land you have under the plough—encourage the growth 
of grass laid down on the best order of land well cleaned, 
add to the number of your sheep, and increase the quan- 
tity of your wool,” 

Referring to flax, he explained the difficulties at- 
tending its culture as a raw material for manufac- 
turing into linen, and the process of preparing the 
flax for the manufacturer, he said :— 

“If I have made myself intelligible, it is plain that 
the straw cannot be conveyed toa great distance to un- 
dergo this process, and that the manufacturer must be 
brought to the doorof the farmer. (Hear, hear.) Such 
is the enterprise, the skill, and I would almost say the 
patriotism of the manufacturing interest of this country 
—not without reference to gain, but combined with gain, 
which is the real incentive of all improvement—that if 
you can show that any such process will pay the manu- 
facturer, that manufacturer of the raw material will 
establish a mill in the neighbourhood ; and I hold it to 
be one of the duties of landlords to ascertain whether 
this mode of dealing with flax be not feasible, and, if it 
be feasible, to make an effort to introduce in their neigh- 
bourhood the machinery and the manufacture requisite 
for the extended growth of so important and useful a 
crop as flax. (Cheers.) This is tedious, but sti'l these 
are matters of ea mergers. —tantes bound up with 
our present welfare, and with the future prosperity and 
happiness of the great community of which we form a 
part. (Hear hear.) I am among the first to admit that 
the basis of our national prosperity is the produce of the 
soil. ae cheers.) If it were not so I should be poor 
indeed, for all I possess is in land, and in land of this 
panes | you, therefore, have the utmost pledge of my 
sincerity and my wish to promote the welfare of the 
agriculture of this county—(hear, hear)—but you must 
have it in a manner coincident with the welfare of the 
community; and these are the objects and these the 
modes in which to attain that end. ieties of this kind 
appear to me to have that tendency, and I was delighted 


under the new system. He considered that there 
| ought to be some principle upon which a rental might 
get at it. 
| should have told the tenant farmers that under Free- 
‘at all, Such a statement was the very thing to 
create panic and alarm, Tenant farmers, like other 
| men, were alive to their own interests; and if they 
| were told that they could not afford to pay any rent, 
they would be likely enough to inquire why it was 
that they were paying any. Mr. Foley thought they 
should wait before settling the question to see what 
prices would settle at! 

In addition to the above meetings, Hertfordshire 
has met qt Hertford. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton was 
the presiding genius; but he studiously avoided 

litics. He made one suggestion worth notice. 

fany experiments have been made, he said, but lost 
for want of a proper record ;— 

“If, for instance, the State were to take, at a fair 
rental, certain farms in different districts and with dif- 
ferent soils, and invest in them such capital only asa 
spirited farmer of good means may be supposed to 
possess; if it placed on each of these farms a good prac- 


farmer to carry out what the chemist suggested; if there 
were aregular account kept, giving the minutest account, 
the Government being responsible for the management 


of the public per & and if these accounts were open to 
inspection, and published once a year, why then we should 
learn at least all that the science of chemistry is capable 
of accomplishing ; we should unite practical knowledge 
with chemical science, and obtain what we cannot get from 
the amateur framer—methodical and exact accounts of 
the precise cost of every single experiment. And if it 
should be proved, as we are told, that large profits may 
be made at present prices, I say we should ies, for the 
first time, have something like authentic facts to guide 
our researches and stimulate our exertions. If, how- 
ever, they should not fulfil the promises held out, and 
the State should not be the gainer when it comes to the 
current prices at Mark-lane, then at least we should have 
established respect for our complaints and sympathy for 
our struggles.” 

One feature at the termination of the speeches 
we remark as a sign of the feeling in this 
agricultural district on the subject, Mr, Haggars 
wanted to talk polities; but the Chairman would not 

mit him; so he turned fiercely on the Game- 
ws :-— 








“ He fearlessly declared that the burden thrown 
the county rates by the administration of the = 
—than whieh laws there could be no more fraittal 
source of rural depravity—required readjustment, (Loud 
cheers.) He saw several magistrates for the county 

enforee 


present, and he boldly called upon them not to 
the Game-laws with the utmost rigour, because 
laws were laws which had been made by the 
themselves and for th Ives. (Veh t 
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GREAT REFORM MEETING AT MANCHESTER 
Manchester pronounced on Thursday in favour of 
Parliamentary Reform, at least to the } of 
adopting the programme of the National 
mentary Reform Associatiou. A vast 
crowded the Free-trade Hall, renowned in ra 
triumphs of the League. Mr. George Wilson, 
efficient chairman of that body, presided on the oes, 
sion, and made one of his admirable 
Letters of regret for  non-attendance wos 
reeceived from Mr. Cobden, Mr. Milner Gib. 
son, Mr. Bright, Lord Dudley Stuart, 
Wakley, and Mr. Hume. Four other Members of 
Parliament, Sir Joshua Walmsley, Mr. W, J, Por, 
Mr. George Thompson, and Mr. John Williams, wer 
present, and addressed the meeting. The process. 
ings wert off in admirable order, and though there 
was no stirring enthusiasm, there was strong, Mendy 
feeling. 

Mr. George Wilson ran over the topics of the 
programme of the Association, illustrating them ig 
a humourous manner. When he came to the co. 
stitution of the House of Commons, he caused grest 
amusement by citing from Dod’s Parliamentary Com. 
panion some facts respecting the influence of Peer 
in elections, ironically insinuating that he did not 
say they ever interfered :— 

‘He found it said of the borough of Peter , 
‘This is usually considered a borough of Lord Pig. 
william’s,” a Whig peer. (Laughter, and cries of Hear, 
hear!) Surely nobody thought that these proceedings 
were confined to peers on one side of the House, and 
were eschewed by those on the other? (‘ Hear, hear!’ 
and cheers.) Lord Fitzwilliam, a very liberal man under 
most circumstances, had a large interest in the borough of 
Peterborough, and his son, the Honourable G, W, 
william, was returned as its representative ; but he (ihe 
Chairman) did not believe that Lord Fitzwilliams 
influence had ever been exerted to return the Honow. 
able G. W. Fitzwilliam. (Laughter.) Of Woodstock 
it was said, ‘'The Duke of Marlborough has influence 
here,’ and the Marquis of Blandford, son of the Duke, 
sat for the borough; but they were bound to beliew 
that the Marquis of Blandford had never derived the 
smallest advantage from the influence or support od 
the Duke of Marlborough. (A laugh.) Then ites 


| stated that ‘the Duke of Bedford has considerable in 


| 
| 


alluded to the relative position of landlordand tenant | 


fluence in Tavistock’; and it was somewhat curious thet 
the Honourable E. S. Russell (no relative, of course, ofthe 


| Duke of Bedford), was one of the members for thet 


) be settled fairly, and it would be most desirable to | 
He regretted that the Duke of Richmond | 


| trade it was impossible that they could pay any rent | 


| 





tical farmer, with a first-rate scientific chemist, for the | 


of the account which should appear in the ledger-book | 





borough. (Cheers and laughter.) Of Thetford it wu 
said, ‘The Duke of Grafton and Lord Ashburton have 
considerable influence in this borough’; and he found 
that one of the members was the Honourable F, Bazivg, 
the brother of Lord Ashburton, and the other was the 
Earl of Euston, eldest son of the Duke of Graftos, 
(Cheers, much laughter, and a ery of ‘ Alter it.’) Bue 
found there was a commoner who did a little in thi 
way. (Laughter.) It was said of the borough of Bye, 
‘Sir E. Kerrison’s influence in this borough 1s consider 
able,’ and it so happened that Lieutenant-General Si 
E. Kerrison sat for the borough. (Great laughter.) Inthe 
borough of Arundel the Duke of Norfolk, it was stated, 
had considerable influence, and it seemed that som 
votes had been given by the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, 
the late member for Arundel, at variance with te 
opinions of the Duke, and, curiously enough, the Earlol 
Arundel had resigned the representation of Arundel, and 
had obtained another seat. (Cheers and laughter.) 
(the chairman) did not mean to say that the resi 
took place under instructions from the Duke of oriolk, 
though some people had saidso. (R i 
«Mr. Neeld,’ it was said, ‘ has considerable influence # 


| Chippenham,’ and Mr. Joseph Neeld and his brother-in- 


law sat as members for that borough. (Hear, iw 
Of Chichester it was stated, ‘The interest of the Duke 
Richmond preponderates in this borough, ont, ons 
they had heard a great deal of the uke, "Senta 
them might be aware that Lord Henry .C. . 
Lennox, son of the Duke, was the sitting member 
Chichester. (Laughter.) Of the borough of bom, 
was said, ‘ The prevailing influence is that of Lord J 
and Mr, J. Benbow, steward to Lord Ward, sat for 
borough. (‘ Hear’ and laughter.) we 
Sir Joshua Walmsley said that the theory of . 
Constitution was, that the House of Come 
resented the people; while it was notor 
“ such thing. Their watchword should heneeit 
be, ‘The Constitution, the whole Coney “ 
nothing but the Constitution.” ( Cheers.) te 
commended that the table of the House should 


covered with petitions. i ; 
The appearance of Mr. W. J. Fox elicited a 


siastic cheers. He made a very telling speech j 
though necessarily he went over the old got, 
soon raised merry laughter at the expense 
Minister :-— 

“If Mr, Hume, Mr. Ctam, ee. Bright, tnd 
members needed a change of air, how : 
J. Russell need it? (Cheers and laughter.) | He wil 
Lord J. Russell was there to enjoy it. ( laugh. 
would find the atmosphere of that meeting very 


he 
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a . 
House of Commons, and one which would do 
ton Oe " If the noble lord could be put under a 
— of Manchester meetings, he thought his weak 
sickliness might give way to the strength and energy of 
real reformer, and he might become strong enough for 
his place. (Laughter and cheering.) - 
Comparing the atmosphere of that meeting with the 
of Commons he said :— 

« There, there is too much sympathy with the despots 
of the Continent ; here, the sympathy is with the 
patriots of the Continent. (Cheers.) There, a member, 
with a sneer, asks the Secretary of State if he is aware 
that such @ person as Mazzini is in England? Here, 

uestion is, when shall we have not only Mazzini 
{ot Kossuth among us? (Loud cheers.) They speak 
respectfully of his Catholic Majesty, the King of the 





ieilies—(Aisses)—and the Emperor of all the 

Tee iit ees) —wbulat some here Soul agree with | 

that it would be no unpleasant sight to see a gibbet | 

with two arms, with the Czar dangling at one end and | 

the Catholic King of the Two Sicilies at the other. (Loud | 

or he H f Commons was i the | 

t the House of Commons in 

ag popular nominee of the House of Lords ; 

that there was no sort of proportion between the re- 

tatives of property and the representatives of | 

the House of Lords, They had 330 members repre- | 

senting six millions of property, and 328 members | 

ting seventy-eight millions of property. He | 

idi the fears which Lord John Russell and | 

others entertained of the results of an extension 

of the franchise; and he wound up a fine speech 

with an historical resumé of what the operatives and 

the middle classes have done in the cause of indivi- 
dual and national liberty. 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by Mr. R. 
Kettle, barrister, of London, who moved the address | 
of the Association to the meeting. He was suc- | 
ceeded by John Williams, Esq., M.P., Mr. George | 
Thompson, Mr. Heywood, of Bolton, and the Re- 
verend J. Schofield concluded the proceedings. | 
The following resolutions were unanimously adopted, | 
and the vast meeting broke up, after the usual vote | 
of thanks, in good order. 

The following resolutions were unanimously car- 
tied :-- 

“That the First Minister of the Crown having inti 
mated his intention to introduce a measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform during the next session, the people 
should lose no time in giving effective expression to their 
wishes; this meeting doth, therefore, declare that any 
measure which does not rearrange the electoral districts, | 
extend the franchise to every occupier of a tenement, 

ct the voter by the ballot, shorten the duration of 
liament, and abolish the property qualification re- | 
quired of members, will fail to satisfy the just ex- | 
pectatations of the people—will be ineffectual in | 
preventing the corruption, intimidation, and oppres- | 








tion now prevailing at elections, and in securing | 
the full and free representations of the people 
in the Commons’ House of Parliament. That the 


cordial union and energetic action of all Reformers is 
now imperatively requisite, That the principles advo- 
cated by the National Parliamentary and Financial 
Reform Association, merit the support of the great body 
of the People of this kingdom; and this meeting, con- 
sisting of Reformers of every shade, pledge themselves | 
to sustain the well-directed efforts of that Association. 
That the conveners of this meeting are hereby consti- 
tuted a Committee (with power to add to their num- | 
bers), for the purpose of organizing a branch of the | 
ional Parliamentary Reform Association, to codperate | 
with the Council in London ; and that the Committee be 
Tequested to take immediate steps for that purpose.”’ 


PROSPECTS OF RELIEF FOR IRELAND. | 
While emigration is preceding at a tremendous 
speed, and whole districts are becoming depopulated | 
by the combined operation of inducements to cross 
the Atlantic and the terrible necessities of eviction ; 
While the actual and nominal landlords of Ireland | 
are passing equivocal resolutions respecting the re- | 
payment of the Rates in Aid, and vast estates are 
changing hands through operation of the Poor Law 
and the Encumbered Estates Act; while tenant- 
right is withheld, and the potato crop is insecure; a 
Prospect of relief for Ireland arises from that very 
quarter in which we should most prefer to see it ap- 
led—the Land. The question has been asked—Why 
should not Ireland be endowed with a Peasant Pro- | 
Prietary? And it has been answered, at length, 
after immense discussion, by a definite proposal for a 
Great Irish Freehold Land Society. The present time, 
even the nanan of Ireland, afford facilities for | 
ing out the project. Land is cheap, capital is 
Plentiful, the Encumbered Estates Count at once 
the land of a bankrupt proprietary, and supplies 
Scertain title to purchasers. We have before us a 
— an Intended Irish Society,’ which is as 


} 


| 


“ Tis edt , , , 
which whee 0 found a society in Ireland on a basis 


be open to the very large class of farmers and | Of great promise. The following statement is made | 


» With capital from £50 upwards; and the less | 
numerous class of shopkeepers, shopmen, artisans, and 
rs — depositors in savings’ banks, who can afford 
cumeee  nmall sum habitually from their savings, to | 
in th gbich rate of interest, But it wiil address itself 

e rst place, pe to farmers likely without 
“ eave the country. 
The shares will be £150 each, payable either in one | 





| ployment. 


| mulations. 


| Irish money in the English funds. 
| mense sum, the amount of which cannot be ascertained 


sum or by monthly instalments of £1, or by the advance 
of any sum the member can conveniently spare, to be 


afterwards gradually increased to the amount of his 
share, by monthly payments of £1, or proportionate 
quarterly payments. 

“ As fast as the funds aceumulate, estates will be 
urchased, from time to time, in the Incumbered Estates 
‘ourt, and divided into farms of about ten, twenty, and 

forty acres, with a few also of about sixty, eighty, and a 
hundred acres, and as many members as they will ac- 
commodate put into immediate possession of them. But 
as the value of land varies with various local circum- 
stances, no mathematical exactness of size will be insisted 
upon. Each class will contain allotments of the same 
value rather than of the same dimensions. 

“A large proportion of the farms will, however, be 
limited to about ten or twelve acres, as it is calculated 
that a farmer subject to no rent, and working his land 
with the energy and solicitude which ownership insures, 
could live prosperously on such an estate; and this is 
the largest allotment which a single share of £150 can 
be absolutely relied upon to purchase. 

* On the average of past sales in the Incumbered 
Estates Court, from ten to fifteen acres of prime tillage 
land, or from fifteen to twenty acres of mixed land (cul- 
tivated and uncultivated), appeee to have sold for £150. 
But a less favourable result is assumed by the society, to 
prevent any disappointment. However, if future pur- 
chases are made on terms equally favourable, the 


allottees will have the option of having their estates in- | 


creased to fifteen or twenty acres for each share, or 


having the price of a share reduced to £90 or £100, or | 


such other sum as the wholesale price of the land will 
permit of. 

“There will be half shares of £75, to accommodate 
men of small means; and also to enable subscribers to 
take a share and a half, or two share and a half when 
this arrangement is found to meet their convenience. 
The half shares will be paid up in the same manner as 
the whole shares—in one sum, or by monthly or quarterly 
payments. 

**A subscriber can take any number of shares he 


| pleases, up to ten, where it is proposed to stop. Ten 


shares will purchase from a hundred to two hundred 
acres of land—an estate equal to many hundred acres 
held under rent, and on a limited or uncertain tenure. 
“A member holding more than one share will get bis 
allotments in a group; but he will be required, before 
entering on possession, to have paid up one-third of the 


| amount of his shares, if the number be under five, and 


one-half the amount if over five. This regulation is 
designed to restrain members from grasping more land 
than their capital would enable them to cultivate effi- 
ciently, or pay for with punctuality, 

** Every member entering on ame of his allot- 
ment, me he he has paid up the full amount of his share, 


| must grant a mortgage to the society, which they will 


retain until he has discharged his debt. If he should 
neglect to do so, they will be entitled, by law, to resume 
possession of the land. 

* Estates will be purchased, in the first instance, as 
far as it can be done with equal advantage to the society, 
in the counties where there are most subscribers. But 
it may be advisable to purchase an estate in every count 
in Ireland in succession; excepting, perhaps, for the 
present, two or three counties which are heavily bur- 
dened with poor-rate, 

*““When an estate is fully allotted, the directors will 
take measures to introduce Agricultural Schools; and 


| also Female Industrial Schools, through which the pea- 


sant proprietor’s family may soon procure profitable em- 
A large family need not be a burden but a 
help, as every hand may be kept busy on tasks suitable 
to their sex and age.” 

And this project, we understand, in its largest 
possible development, is not beyond the present 
resources of Ireland :— 


“The annual value of landed property under the poor 
law valuation is thirteen millions and a half. There is 
more Irish —- lying inert in the Irish funds, than 
would purchase the fee simple of seven entire counties, 
or one of the provinces. There is more Irish money 
lying as deposits in the friendly societies and savings’ 
banks, than would purchase the fee simple of several 
other counties. A large proportion of this accumulation 
belongs to men of limited means, who would probably 
desire to become small proprietors. For example, nearly 
twelve thousand fund-owners are owners of sums of £200, 
or under—men shut out from the individual purchase of 
land by the smallness of their capital. The large majority 
of them are said to be farmers. In the savings’ banks, 
all the depositors are necessarily owners of small accu- 
The aggregate amount of all these variois 
deposits is above forty five millions sterling. 

** Beyond this huge sum, there are many millions of 
There is also an im- 


with accuracy, lent in small loans on freehold property ; 
often by tenants to their landlords, or by other parties who 
would probably purchase land with their capital instead 
of lending it at interest, if a suitable opportunity offered. 
Although the last five years have drained away a large 


| share of the savings of the working farmers, it is believed 


by men well acquainted with them, that a considerable 
number would still be found, able to become purchasers 


| with the aid of the society.” 


Meanwhile, a report is afloat, which, if true, is full 


in Saunders’ News Letter :~— 


“A very influential company has been formed in 
England, at the head of which is represented to be Prince 
Albert, for the purchase of lands in this country. Their 
purchases are expected to be on a most extensive scale, 
and persons in their employment are now busied ob- 
taining information on the spot as to the position and 
value of various estates.” 


be doing a greater service to 

Irelond, if Prince Albert were to put himself at the 
head of the proposed Freehold Land Society? We 
respectfully suggest to him the propriety utility 
of such a step. 

While on this subject, we may Bowe the Meath 
Herald of last week, on the “ want of labourers” :— 

“In consequence of the extremely fine weather which 
we have had the last fortnight or three weeks the 
harvest, particularly the oat crop, has come in all at once, 
save in the hilly or mountainous parts of the counties of 
Cavan, Monaghan, Tyrone, and Fermanagh, and even 
there it is rapidly eo oagae » be maturity; so much so, 
that a sufficient number of hands cannot be procured 
‘ for love or money’ to reapit. The wages of labourers 
have risen from 1s. to 2s. per day this week, and even at 
that price they cannot be procured, which has induced 
several gentlemen farmers to employ mowers to cut 
down the crops with scythes.”’ 


The from the Queen’s Colleges of Cork and 
Belfast, shows, we observe, how these institutions 
have hitherto answered the purposes for which they 
were founded by that great statesman who alone 
knew how to meet, in any degree, the Irish difficulty. 
It is another of the pleasant signs of Irish improve- 
ment. 








CUBA. 
CLOSE OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

The Atlantic reached Liverpool on Wednesday, 
bringing the latest news from Cuba. We confine 
our notice of the war to a document, decidedly the 
clearest and least unsatisfactory yet published, written 
by Lieutenant van Vechten, one of the expedition 
of Lopez, in Crittenden’s command, whom Captain- 
General Concha has, released, together with two 
other prisoners. 

In the first we we learn that the expedition 
should have landed at Puerto Principe, where Aguero 
had set up the standard of revolt. But disasters at- 
tended Lopez from New Orleans to the final tragedy 
at Havannah. In running over to Cuba, the com- 

ass was deranged by a pile of muskets stacked near 
it, and the Pampero ran within sight of the Moro 
Castle. Lopez then ran her out to sea again; and, 
catching a Spanish schooner, prevailed on her cap- 
tain oul pilot to take the Pampero up the coast to 
Puerto Principe. Another and more serious mislap— 
| the Pampero ran aground in Bahia Honda. Lopes 
| at once resolved to land; and on the 12th of August 
| the expedition disembarked, under a fire from about 
| twenty men on shore, These were speedily driven in, 
| but his unfriendly reception had the effect of dis- 
| heartening the band. Here Crittenden was left be- 
| hind with the stores and ammunition, and Lopez 
| pushed on to Las Posas. On the morrow Critten- 
| den set out to join him, and halted within four miles 
| of the main body. A body of five hundred strong 
| here attacked the advanced guard and main body. 
| Crittenden succeeded in driving the Spaniards back 
‘twice with great loss; the third time they opened 
| fire from the hills ; Vechten and twenty others were 
| detached to take them in flank. They executed the 
| manceuvre, and when they fell back upon the posi- 
| tion held by Crittenden, they found that he was 

one. Where, and why he went, is not explained. 
| echten and the few left with the carts dashed on to 
| Las Posas, and made a junction with Lopez, who the 
same day had engaged and repulsed the Spanish 
forces under the gallant Enna. Two days after 
Lopez marched from Las Posas into the mountains, 
when he was again attacked by a and cavalry, 
and again he re d the enemy. In both these 
actions the slaughter on the side of the Spaniards 
was great, though the Yankees had only condemned 
muskets and no artillery. Lopez retreated still 
further into the mountains, where on the 19th a 
rainstorm rendered guns and ammunition useless, 
and on the 20th a careless sentry, was the cause of 
their being surprised in a defenceless state, and, of 
| course, completely routed. Vechten says :— 

“ Owing to the unserviceable condition of their arms, 
the force under Lopez was completely routed, flying to 
the mountains in all directions—Lopez himself barely 

ping on horseback, with the loss of his saddle, 
| pistols, and spyglass—of everything, in fact, but what he 
wore. That night he encamped on the top of one of the 
| highest mountains on the Island of Cuba, exposed to all 
| the violence of a terrific norther, without shelter, fire, or 
| food. It is impossible for me to describe the sufferings 
| of that night. Heaven forbid that I ever pass such 
another. he rain fell in torrents, while ever and 
anon a terrific crash would announce that some massive 
| tree had fallen, either before the force of the wind, or the 
still mightier lightning. That night equalled an ordi- 
| nary lifetime. On the evening of the 2ist, having been 
| forty-eight hours without eating, we killed a horse, 
which was divided among one hundred and twenty-five 
| men, who were all that remained now with Lopez.” 
| They remained on the mountains until nearly 
starved. When they ventured on to the plains, the 
were pursued bya body of cavalry, and as they could 
| not resist they ran off in all directions. But starva- 
| tion overtook them again ; they had only one meal in 
| six days; they ventured again on tothe plains, and after 
| being kindly fed at the house of a peasant, they were 
| betrayed to the soldiery. The rest is known. 
| Veehten condemns t ition entirely ; asserts 
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that it was undertaken on false information ; proves 
that the Creoles were far more hostile than the troops, 
from whom he says they received nothing but 
kind treatment. He * blame to the speculators 
in Cuban bonds, who bought up that stock and 
made money by the rise. —— he exonerates from 
the charge of low motives, and speaks of the invaders 
as men not led away by love of plunder, but their 
own g impul pez, he says, was ambi- 
tious, but “* probably as much or more deceived (by 
false reports) than any man in the expedition.” 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF GENERAL LOPEZ, 

Narciso Lopez, the chieftain of the Cuban inva- 
sion, was a man whose name will not be allowed to 
pass away into oblivion on the Continent and among | 
the Islands of the West. He has been sneered at as 
a coward ; it has been shown that he was one of the 
bravest of the brave. He has been branded as a buc- | 
caneering plunderer; it is clear now that he risked | 
life, reputation, and property, for the independence | 
of Cuba, the land of his adoption. Men have said | 
that he was base and ignoble; the friendship of Val- | 
dez should have shielded him from the accusation. | 
The land where Munoz triumphs, and where Riego 
fell under the balls of legal assassins, will know some | 
day that, for her ingratitude to men like Riego and 
Lopez, she is where she is—only next above Naples 
among the Red Monarchies of Europe, 

Narciso Lopez was born in Venezuela, about fifty- 
two years ago. His father held lands, and was 
master of flocks and herds upon the plains in that 
tropical region, His mother, still living, is said to be | 
a woman of rare moral dignity and mental power. | 
The only surviving son of his house, young Lopez 
was onl habituated to a hardy life, accustomed to 








harass the rear of Paez’s retreating army. Morillo had 
not recognized, at the distance, the fragment which 
remained of Lopez's squadron, which he would never 
otherwise have sent on such a service, especially after 
the morning’s work. Rash as the order was, it was of 
course obeyed. On the perfectly level prairie, which was 
the scene of the operation, what ensued was in view of 
both armies. Paez, provoked at the insolence of the 
little squadron, halted, and put himself in person at the 
head of a splendid corps of about 300 men, his guard, 
the well known flower of his army, in scarlet uniforms, 
and every man superbly mounted ; and this corps was 
seen to detach itself from the main body, and rapidly 
approach the little band, whose destruction seemed 
inevitable before the swoop of that force. Lopez asked 
his men if they would stand or turn. They replied that 
they would do as he should. His answer was to fling | 
himself from his horse, and command them to do the 

same, and to form into a line, standing their ground as 

long as they could with lances and carbines. He thus 

repulsed the charge of Paez and his guard, refusing to 

surrender, maintaining himself until Morillo could 

hasten up all his cavalry to their support, and until the 

able Paez withdrew his guard, and left Lopez with what 

remaived of his dismounted squadron, to receive the 

cordial embraces of his General, and the plaudits of the 

whole army which had witnessed the scene.” 

It was Lopez who brought the war of independence 
to its close in opposition to the Spanish general ; and 
on its termination in Spain’s defeat, he was offered a 
command in the patriot army, so highly was his 
courage, devotion, and honour esteemed, Chance 
had thrown him on the side of Spain, but honour 
had kept him there; and in 1823 he retired to Cuba. 

A singular instance is told of his high courage and 
devotion. He headed an expedition to the main 
land, and went on shore at a point inhabited by a 
wild and warlike tribe of Indians, with whom he had 








scour the plains on the back of the fierce wild steeds | a severe engagement. He and his party were nearly 
of his country. When he was fifteen that desolating | perishing for want of water, and they sought it in 
civil war, which cost Spain her ill-governed | the interior, They could find none. In their 
South American colonies, was raging in the land. | extremity, they met with an Indian on a cream- 


Bolivar had been beaten, it was thought con- 
clusively at Puerta, when, in 1814, Narciso 
Lopez, young as he was, had charge of his father’s 
main establishment at Valencia, a town in the in- 
terior, ‘This was held by and for the patriots, and 
Bolivar sent them orders to hold out to the last, For 
three weeks the gallant inhabitants defended a town 
without walls against the victorious Spanish army. 
The house belonging to the father of Lopez formed 
one of the angles of the square, and the defence con- 
sisted in maintaining the approaches to this square, 
This post was held by a y of men who soon felt 
that they had a leader in the gallant boy. But they 
fought in vain, Bolivar withdrew from, instead of 
hastening to relieve, Valencia, and after a heroic 
defence the town surrendered, Massacre followed. 
The father of Lopez was among the prisoners; the 
son, unsuspected, escaped. But he did not the less 
hover about to help, if possible, his father. The 
mext morning he found, in his searches, eighty-seven 
bodies with their throats cut like sheep. What 
could he, a boy of fifteen, accomplish? Nothing. 
For some time he lay concealed; but at last, in 
despair, he enlisted in the Spanish army, and soon 
proved himself of almost unmatched coolness and 
daring. 

Shortly, indeed, after he entered the army under 
Morales, he showed himself a man of mark and 
courage. The Spaniards were engaged in attacking 
a fortified position, defended mainly by a curtain 
about fifty yards in length, and flanked by two 
bastions. The attack was made in two divisions, one 
on each flank. It chanced that one division ex- 
hausted its ammunition, and signalled to the general 
for more. Three mules were loaded, and volunteers 
called for to lead them along the line of the enemy's 
fire. Lopez alone walked from the ranks, The 
mules were tied together head and tail, and the ad- 
venturous young soldier started on the road, At 
about half distance one of the mules fell dead. It 
was the middle one. Lopez stopped, coolly disen- 
gaged it from its fellows, fastened the two remaining 
together, and amid a shower of balls pursued his 
way. And he reached his destination, his gun _bro- 
ken by one ball, his cap pierced by a second, his 

antaloons cut by a third, and both mules severely 
ut not mortally wounded. The place was taken, 

For this service he was offered and refused a com- 
mission, but he accepted a horse and relief from the 
common drugeries of a soldier’s career. He was not 
a soldier by choice but necessity, and he cherished 
the hope of honourably quitting the service. But as 
he did his duty, so he rose. At nineteen he com- 
manded a select body of horse with whom it was a 
point of honour never to turn the back. On one 
occasion :— 

* Morillo, at the head of a force of seven or eight 
thousand men, was pursuing the patriot army of Paez 
numbering about 3000, over the llanos or plains of Vene- 
zuela, “es in vain to bring the matter to an engage- 
ment. This Paez found no difficulty in avoiding, as his 
whole foree consisted of first-rate cavalry, while the 
Spanish army was mainly infantry. Lopez was at the 
head of the picked renee Rao who never turned their 
backs. He had lost half of it in a severe engagement 
that morning, and with the rest, 38 in number, was 
marching on the extreme flank of the army, when he 





coloured horse with black feet. He was searching 
for his wives, who had been carried off by a hostile 
tribe. ‘They asked him where water could be found, 
and he offered to lead them to a spot which they 
| could reach by daybreak. Was he a decoy, and 
| should they follow him? In the midst of their doubt, 
| Lopez proposed to mount himself behind the Indian, 
| risking the chance of the Indian's fidelity for the 
sake of his band, and seek for the water. He went, 
the strange pair rode all night through the forest, 
and returued with the joyful news that the Indian 
was faithful. 

From 1823 he was a Cuban, having married and 
settled in the island. Spain, as we know, with the 
aid of French bayonets, had restored absolutism ; 
the army was ‘purified’? ; that is, the Liberal 
officers were dismissed. Lopez only retained his 
| nominal rank of Colonel. He was a Democrat by 
| principle; but when the revolution began, which 

ended in the quadruple alliance and the establish- 
| ment of the present Queen of Spain on the throne, 
Lopez, who was in Madrid, entered heart and soul 
into the Christina cause. He fought all through the 
war against the Carlists, and won for himself a name 
amongst the bravest of the brave, On the great day 
when the Royalists were disarmed, Lopez was seen 
in the streets of Madrid, singly, and sword in hand, 
driving bodies of armed Royalists to the guard-house 
to deposit their arms. In this war he saved the army 
and the honour of General Carondelet, and he res- 
cued General Valdez by an incredible act of cool in- 
trepidity :— 

“* Valdez had allowed himself to be surprised with only 
asmall part of his army, in a village named Durango, 
where he had established his head quarters; the rest of 
the army being scattered in various directions on differ- 
ent services, Suddenly, through one of those rapid 
movements of concentration, which marked the system 
of warfare of Zumalacarregui, the celebrated Carlist 
commander-in-chief, he found himself surrounded in 
every direction with greatly superior forces. Durango 
was situated in a valley encompassed with hills of mode- 
rate elevation, of which the enemy suddenly took posses- 
sion. Escape seemed impossible ; a bird alone, as it 
seemed, could carry intelligence tothe nearest Christino 
division situated at Ermoa, ten or twelve miles distant, 
80 asto summon it tothe rescue. Colonel Lopez, how- 
ever, volunteered to do it, claiming it as his duty and 
right, as first aid-de-camp, and pledging himself to 
bring up the division at Ermoa, The commander-in- 
chief, though regarding the attempt as desperate, yet 
yielding to his demand, he told him he might take what 
force he required for the purpose. ‘I could not do it 
with the half of the division,’ was the answer; ‘but let 
me have your piebald horse which you bought on my 
advice.’ It was brought, and Lopez mounted it, taking 
with him only his orderly (a fellow on whom he could 





being mounted on Lopez's own tavourite charger. Di- 
recting him to keep close to him, and to regulate his 


would escape, instructing him as to the order to be car- 
ried to Ermoa, he set out at full speed from Durango, 
along a road which passed between two eminences, both 
occupied by the enemy. Slackening his speed, as he got 
well clear of the former place and approached the enemy, 
but riding with entire confidence, he and his companion 


rons, which had at first detached themselves from the | 





received an order from the General to gallop forward and 


trust to follow him over and through anything), the latter | 


at which they moved down the road for that 

then, with a nice calculation of the distance at which 
—_ venture it, suddenly clapped spurs to his be 
and rushed through the shower of balls which ime eto? 
poured down from both sides, and in the pursuit ¢ 

the gauntlet before they could cut him off, and the th 
was done. In the words of Valdez’s Certification « 
~ —— of . enemy, and of the army beth of 
whom were watching the operation t 

and the army was cnet.” ” abe line, 

Another act which brings recollections 
and Regulus to our minds was performed by Rome 
in the Carlist war. He was prisoner in a fortress j 
the mountains of Aragon. The Christinos besieged 
the place, and the Governor threatened to shoot all 
his prisoners unless San Miguel, the Christing 
General, retired. Lopez was asked to send this 
threat to the General, and he did so, recommend; 
at the same time that the siege should be vigorous! 
continued. Miguel sestiated. and the Govand 
offered Lopez and his fellows another chance of 
| life. Lopez was to go to the camp of Miguel, and go 
| State things as to induce the latter to withdraw, He 
went, breakfasted merrily, gave his message, a reite. 
ration of the former threat, but he also gave Miguel 
full information as to the best means of capturi 
the fortress. This done, he rode back to his prison 
| On the next day Miguel stormed the place, the 
| prisoners got possession of some muskets, the Car. 
| lists were confounded, and the prisoners escaped: 
| Lopez only quietly remarking that “ they had no 
| time, and they were afraid of reprisals, that was all"! 

When Christina was expelled Lopez was made 
Governor of Madrid, which post he resigned on the 
appointment of Espartero to the Regency. He was 
Senator for Seville, Captain-General of several 
provinces in succession,, and Commander-in-Chief 
of the National Guard at Madrid. In 1839 he ip. 
sisted on returning to Cuba, which he had resolved 
to liberate or die. He had studied intimately the 
Spanish system, he had discovered what made up 4 
Spanish Court, and to deliver Cuba from the Spanish 
yoke was the sole object of his life. While Valdez 
was Governor of the island honour and friendship 
kept his hand still, though his brain was busy, He 
was popular, admired, and respected by the men of 
the lien He was generous, his manners were 
affable and kindly, he showed no pride, and he knew 
no fear, But he had judged the inert Creoles by his 
own standard, they feared to follow where he would 
have led. In 1848 his plan of revolt was discovered, 
and he fled from Cuba to the United States, In 
1850 his expedition was unsuccessful, and he again 
escaped. The third and last attempt was fatal, His 
small band were surrounded by ten times their num 
ber. The Creoles did not rise; he had been de 
ceived ; the Americans fought desperately—killing 
hundreds of the Spanish forces. But they were out- 
numbered and dispersed. Worn down with fatigue 
and hunger, they wandered about the mountains 
hunted by troops of soldiers and packs of hounds, 
The result was that Lop@ was captured on the 29th 
of August, taken to Havannah, and garotted on the 
Ist of September. He died bravely. Ascending the 
platform with a steady step, he addressed the multi- 
tude with a firm voice, his last words being, I die 
for my beloved Cuba,” 

Thus ended the life of Narciso Lopez, who had 
lived like a hero, and who died like a martyr. 
Clearly, he had more right to levy forces in America 
in aid of Cuban liberation, than the Emperor of 
Austria has to levy soldiers in Croatia to maintain 
Italian slavery, 








SPANISH AND AMERICAN DEFIANCES. 

Magnificent, magniloquent, and magnanimous 
Spain thinks, in her simplicity, that the Stripes and 
Stars may be compelled to lower to the flag of the 
bloody streak upon a golden field. Effete Spain 
thinks she can compete in arms with the young Giant 
of the West, and beat him even on the ocean! It 
her try, ; 

In the Heraldo of the 14th there is an article, 
thoroughly Spanish, and thoroughly absurd. Wat 
is inevitable, it says, between Spain and the United 
States. The prospect of the war does not intimidate 
Spaniards. ‘They would * gain much” and “ lose 
nothing.” Proceed Heraldo ;:— 

‘It might be that even then we should not possess® 
navy equal in strength to that of the United States; but 
| we are not going to fight general actions; no, the wa 
| will be waged by privateers, and the services of our mea 
of-war will be confined to protecting them, watching out 
| coasts, and coéperating in military expeditions occ 
| sionally. In this description of warfare we should have 
| an immense advantage over the United States; for by 
offering letters of marque to all comers, which are letiers 
of credit upon fortune, payable at sight, we should fin 
privateers, not only among the Catalonians and Major- 





pace by his own, and since it was not likely that both | cans, who are the best in the world, but also in England 


and the Philippine Islands, our last expedition ageinst 
Zolo having deprived its inhabitants of the profession 


find them in the States of the Union, through 
rivalries of commerce, and because avarice is ab 


| of piracy they previously exercised. We should evea 


| viser, and often makes people forget their duty when it 
presented the appearance of deserters; and two squad- | jg opposed to their interest. 


“* What would the Government of the United ome 


enemy on both sides to intercept them, slackened the pace | then? What would b of the ree 0! 
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a anes 
ts vessels would be in danger everywhere, 
oat he coasts of the Union; trade would be 
—— sed, and the interests of commerce would rise 
mint an unjust and sterile war. And what could be 
58 ed to this plan of operations ? Nothing; absolutely 
Penne. They might try the system of convoys; but 
peer) there be sufficient men-of-war, considering all 
things? Certainly not, But this is not the only harm 
we could do the United States. If our privateers tear 
from them the trade of the Indies, we likewise, who hold 
the key of the Mediterranean, could prevent the passage 
of their vessels by only stationing in the waters of Cadiz 
and Ceuta a few steamers. d 

«Jn fine, the United States would suffer a blockade, 
and only escape ruin by submission.” 

Simple Spain thinks the States could muster only 
a few privateers, and that these would take nothing 
as there is nothing to take. Besides, Spain would 
make a terrible “ demonstration” of strength cal- 
culated to make her “respected in future”’ :— 

“Yes, war for us would be an advantage: we should 

ain in ita reputation which we require, as well as wealth, 
of which we have not a superfluity. Itis not, then, for us 
to think of the results of hostilities; the question is, 
whether we ought to provoke them. Because, if by sea 
we possess these advantages against a nation accounted 
more powerful than us, by land these advantages are 
much greater, because there we cede to none in strength.” 

Bravo, Heraldo! An expedition from the United 
States Government against Cuba would only end in 
affording the Spanish soldiers the ‘amusement of 
man-hunting.” And, evenif the Spanish forces were 
beaten in the field, from the impregnable forts of El 
Morro and La Cabania a few lines on a bit of paper 
would let loose 500,000 negroes, ‘‘ who would put an 
end to all the white race except the Spaniards,” 
Exquisite credulity :— P 

“Spain would indeed lose the precious jewel she 
possesses in America; but the United States would have 
made it a present to the barbarians of Africa after seeing 
her navy shattered, her trade annihilated, and a great 
part of her army destroyed.” 

And so the rodomontade of dear hopeful Bom- 
bastes continues :— 

“Let our Government take this into account, and not 
hesitate in the path of patriotism. Let it look upon a 
war as inevitable, and prepare forit, albeit ample satisfac- 
tion is obtained for the present; because we have already 
said that, some day or other, the Government of the 
United States will be forced into hostilities by the 
populace, which demands vengeance for the pirates shot 
in Cuba, unless it joins it voluntarily.” 

What will the bombastic Hera/do say when it reads 
the following in the columns of its namesake of New 
York, It is sufficiently strong and bold :— 

“ Appearances indicate that the powers that be are 
extremely embarrassed in reference to the measures to 
be adopted as to our foreign affairs, the position of which 
is more critical at this moment than for many years past, 
They need the counsel of the great New England states- 
man at the seat of Government every day. Our Govern- 
ment must act firmly, and not betray the slightest 
symptom of knuckling to the European Powers, as to 

merican affairs. ‘The Governments of Europe have no 
more business to meddle in matters on this continent, 
than this Government has to tell Austria and France 
that unless they do the people of Rome justice, we will 
interpose in aid of Republicanism there. Whiat if this 
country should say to England, we will aid oppressed | 
Ireland ifshe resists you? What if we notify Austria, 
that we intend to aid any future Hungarian patriots 
who revolt against your tyranny? ‘This game of 
‘protection,’ as it is called—this doctrine of inter- 

rence ‘to preserve the balance of power,’ or to 
‘secure peaceful trade and commerce,’ is one we 
can play as to Europe, as effectually as the European 
Powers can in any part of this hemisphere. Our 
policy is peace and non-interference. ‘The people of 
the United States are no Quixotic propagandists of 
Republican principles—they do not seek to enforce the 
blessings of political, civil, and religious freedom by the 
sword, or at the mouth of the cannon, or by the bristling 
bayonets of soldiery. But we will not permit the Mo- 
narchical Powers of Europe to volunteer and inter- 
meddle in the affairs of the American continent, to keep 
down liberty by force. France must not and shall not 
have the Sandwich Islands, We have not interfered with 
her proceedings in Algeria, or her holding Abd-el-Kader 
in slavery away from his country—without apology, as 
the whole affair may have been. She must not extend 
her conquests into the Pacific Ocean, merely to acquire 
the means to injure or annoy us hereafter. A powerful 
motive for resisting her is the little confidenee to be 
Placed in the permanency of her present so-called Re- 
Publican institutions. Great Britain and France must 
hot intermeddle with Cuba.” 


ANTI-CONVICT LEAGUE. 
Lord Grey has received a sharp protest from the | 
reat Australian Anti-Convict League. It was pro- 
voked by the arrival of two vessels at Hobart ‘'own 
aving cargoes of convicts :-— | 
“ Horarr Town, May 29.—My Lord,—You will | 
have learnt ere this, that the disregard of the moral, | 
religious, and social welfare of this colony evinced by 
he continuing to inundate it with the crime of the 
ritish empire, has spread alarm and indignation through- 
out the Australian colonies. Despotic rulers have often 
invaded the temporal interests of their subjects; but it 
remained for your lordship and the ministry of which 
you are a member to present the first example of a con- 
stitutional Government invading and destroying the 
moral interests of a community. But you have not only 


e this, you have violated a solemn promise, and have 











| clergy. 


thus disregarded the honour of our Sovereign. Our 
petitions and prayers have been treated with contempt ; 
pes Yr eae ype of our wishes has been added to insult, 
and through you the name of ‘Tasmania has become a 
by-word among ail nations. But Englishmen by emi- 
grating have neither forgotten their rights, nor have 
they become indifferent to the honour of their Sovereign 
and their country. The Australian colonies have there- 
fore formed a league, and they are pledged to each 
other their mutual interests, their future destinies, 
their fellowship of weal and woe, and now by their solemn 
engagement, not to rest until transportation to their 
shores be abandoned forever. As the council of a branch 
of this great confederation, the undersigned have just 
witnessed with feelings of indignation the arrival in the 





| 


SOCIALISM IN SWITZERLAND. 
We have received a few words from a gentleman in 
Switzerland, on this subject, which will interest our 
readers. He writes from Geneva :— 


“It has always seemed to me an incalculable ad~- 
vantage to the Democratic cause that there should 
exist in the centre of Europe a free Republic, speak- 
ing the three great Continental languages, and main- 
taining, amidst all the changes of other lands, its free 
press and power of Open Speaking. That it holds 
together may seem wonderful to some; but it only 
proves that Freedom is a more powerful bond of 
union than differences of race and language are dis- 


harbour of Hobart Town of the Lady Kennaway, from | solvents; and shows how the difficulties supposed to 


England, and the Black Friar, from Ireland; the former 
with 249 male, and the latter with 260 female convicts ; 
and they herewith solemnly protest, in the name of 
Tasmania and of all the Australian colonies, against the 
introduction of these criminals into this community, asa 
violation of the pledge given by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in 1847, that transportation to these shores should 
cease. And have the honour to be, my lord, your most 
ohedient servants, 


“T. D. CHAPMAN, W. Rovt, 
A. M‘Naventan,_ R. Orricer, 
J. ALLPORT, J. Dunn, 
W. Crooke, F. HaLuer. 


“To the Right Honourable Earl Grey, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies.” 


CANTERBURY AND HIS “FRIENDS.” 

Mr, William Francis Rees Gawthorn, who so in- 
geniously extracted the opinion upon the laying on 
of hands from the Archbishop of Canterbury, and in- 
volved the good prelate in a hobble, has had his 
place taken by a more considerate correspondent, 
who has done his best to help Dr. Sumner out of the 
difficulty. The Reverend William Palmer, of 
Whitchurch, has respectfully submitted the follow- 
ing queries to his Grace :— 

‘* First, whether the letter in question is to be con- 
sidered as an official and authoritative document, or as an 
informal expression of private opinion; and, secondly, 
whether it was your Grace’s intention in that letter to 
state that the bishops and clergy of the Church of 
England generally are of opinion that episcopal ordina- 
tion is simply non-essential to the validity of orders, in 
which case it might be dispensed with amongst our- 
selves; or whether your Grace meant to include in the 
majority of which you spoke those who would be re- 
luctant to pronounce positively on the invalidity of al 
ordinations to the ministry performed in foreign parts 
where episcopal ordinations could not be obtained 
though they would not consent that such ordinations 
should be introduced into the Church of England, or 
recognized as conveying power to officiate in that 
Church.” 

To this “J, B. Cantuar” replies that Mr. Gaw- 
thorn fraudulently obtained the communication from 
him; that he had no reason to suspect said Gaw- 
thorn, and that he not unfrequently received 
similar letters. 

‘*Mr. Gawthorn’s letter came to me as one of these, 
and whether concocted by himself, or with the assistance 
of others, I cannot think that it was otherwise than 
cleverly composed, or that it contained anything to ex- 
cite suspicion. 

‘«My answer was expressed in a manner which I cer- 
tainly should not have adopted, ‘in an authoritative or 
official document:’ or if I had believed that I was 
writing any other than a private letter. Still, inferences 
have been drawn from it, for whichit furnishes no ground 
whatever. Otherwise, it would be impossible that you 
should ask me whether ‘it was my intention to state, 
that I myself, or the majority of our clergy, look upon 
episcopal ordination as non-essential to the validity of 
orders, so that it might be dispensed with among our- 
selves,’ or so ‘ that any others than those episcopally or- 
dained could have power to officiate in our Church.’ 
This was no part of Mr. Gawthorn’s inquiry—his inquiry 
was, whether in ‘my opinion, or that of the majority of 
my brethren, these foreign clergymen were not truly 
pastors of the Church of Christ, but were to be considered 
as mere laymen.’ This I thought equivalent to the ques- 
tion whether we held that no person, in any country, or 
under any circumstances, could be entitled to minister in 
the Church of Christ, except through the imposition of 
episcopal hands. : 

“ L replied that I imagined this to be as far as possible 
from the general opinion, either among our bishops or 
I knew that neither our articles nor our formu- 
laries maintained such an opinion. I knew that many 
of our eminent divines had disclaimed such an opinion ; 
and I knew that such an opinion, if pursued to its con- 
sequences, would amount to declaring that no valid 
sacrament or other ministerial act had ever been 
performed, except under an episcopal form of Govern- 
ment. And, therefore, I could not believe, and I still 
do not believe, that many of our clergy would venture 
seriously to maintain such an opinion. 

“To be convinced that episcopal Government, and, 
therefore, that episcopal ordination, is most agreeable to 
Scripture, most in accordance with primitive’ practice, 
and itself the ‘more excellent — is perfectly con- 
sistent with the judgment of Hooker, that the lineal 
descent of power by apostolic succession is not, in certain 
cases, to be urged absolutely, and without any possible 
exception.—Book vii. chap. xiv. See also book iii, 
chap. xi. . 2 

‘** Unable as I am to account for the misrepresentation 
to which I have been subjected, I am glad to find so 
ve an opportunity of correcting them as your letter 


| 





| 





exist against a European Confederation of Peoples 
might be removed. The real danger to the - 
federation arises from the intrigues of the Priestly 
Party in the Catholic Cantons, backed as they are by 
Austrian and even by Prussian sympathy and support. 
But even in their own Cantons there is a vigorous 
opposition to their pretensions, and the rest of the 
Confederation is watchful and determined. 

“I hear on all sides that baer —- = 
rapidly spreading among the People, especi in 
Cantons Me Berne and Vand. Gaees viewt apply 
chiefly to the Land, as it natural in a country almost 
exclusively agricultural, and cause the larger pro- 
prietors to cry out piteously about the evil of the 
times. I have little doubt that such doctrines will 
be applied on a large scale before long in this country ; 
and it would be of considerable ee that their 
peculiar features should be studied by some one who 
could devote a few months to that purpose.—G. R.”” 





A REVOLUTION IN COTTON-SPINNING. 

We have seen a model machine, recently patented 
by Mr. Kirkman, of Liverpool, which is, perhaps, 
the most important improvement since the days of 
Arkwright, and bids fair to create a perfect revolu- 
tion in cotton, wool, and flax spinning. It exempli- 
fies a new principle, and in a great measure super- 
sedes the old. ‘he machinery is very simple and 
inexpensive, and will produce more yarn, of a much 
better quality, in the same space, and with the same 
power. By this new principle Mr. Kirkman pro- 
fesses, and does actually put, a regular and permanent 
twist in rovings and yarns; both ends being held 
fast, and neither end of the roving or yarn turnin 
round. This, we believe, has hitherto been held, 
even by practical men (but practical men once de- 
cried the steam-engine) a physical impossibility, to 
be placed in the same category as perpetual motion, 
In worsted spinning, the importance and superiority 
of Mr. Kirkman’s process will be more manifest than 
in cotton-spinning, the staple, being longer, requires 
less twist, and, with a never-failing independent 
taking-up power, any quantity of work desired may 
be turned off with the greatest possible regularity. 


The detailed specification of the machine will be 
found in recent numbers of the Patent Journal; but 
many of our engineering or manufacturing readers 
may not be sorry to have the exact description before 
them at once :— 


“In the preparing or ‘ roving frame’ now used in 
worsted spinning, they have no independent governing 
power to take up, but rely upon the drag caused by the 
weight of the bobbin keeping pace with the drawing 
rollers which deliver the rovings at an uniform speed ; 
they are therefore worked ata very moderate and conse- 
quently disadvantageous rate, as it is necessary to regu- 
late the taking up or winding of the roving on to bobbins 
or spools, according to their increased diameters. By the 
new plan this regulation of the speed is effected without 
assistance, the bobbins being turned by the friction of 
contact between their surfaces and those of the drums or 
carrier cylinders, and the quantity of roving taken up in 
any given space of time will be equal to that disch 
by the delivering rollers no matter at what speed they 
are made to rotate. The proper quantity of twist is put 
into the roving in its way down from the drawing or 
delivering rollers to the bobbins, by passing through a 
hollow tube or flyer, which is made to travel round the 
drum or carrier cylinder and bobbin, putting two regu- 
lar and permanent twists into the roving or yarn at every 
turn of the flyer, both ends of the roving or yarn being 
held fast, and neither end turning round. 

** The tube ‘ roving-frame’ is a most expeditious ma- 
chine, but the rovings are entirely destitute of twist. 
The twist communicated by the rotation of the tubes 
being only momentary, for the purpose of giving cohesion 
to the filaments in their way to be wound upon bobbins. 
As the sliver is pinched at the one end between the 
delivering rollers, and at the other by the nozzle of the 
tube pressing upon the bobbins, it is obvious that the 
middle portion of it can receive no permanent twist— 
what it receives in transit is undone in the act of wind- 
ing. The front rollers of the tube frame move from three 
to four times faster than those of the bobbin and fly 
frame: hence sixteen tubes of the former frame will turn 
off quite as much as sixty spindles of the latter, and are 
reckoned equivalent to them in their first cost, bulk, and 
power of working ; but as the tube frame does not put 
any twist in the roving, they are used only for coarse 
numbers ; but by the new plan the grand desideratum is 
accomplished, either by the flyer frame before alluded to, 
or by the new spinning and twisting frames in lieu of the 
tubes, so that the saving will be very considerable.” 


It is to be regretted that an invention of such para- 
mount interest and consequence had not been com- 
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pleted in time to take its among the marvels of | 
tne Exposition. We —— our Transatlantic | 
cousins have cast an eye on Mr, Kirkman’s specitica- 
tion, and that on the representations of the United | 
States’ Commissioner to Mr. Abbott Laurence, the | 
drawings have been submitted to that gentleman, who 
has thought them worthy of a direct communication 
to Washington on the subject, As in the case of all 
discoveries which supersede, or radically simplify 
more complicated systems, the present invention ma 
remain a long time very sparingly adopted. It 
pre | promises a larger profit to the manufacturer | 
and a cheaper and better article to the consumer ; 
but it is impossible that a change which effects so 
large a saving in wages should not alarm the labour 
market and cause hesitation in employers. How can 
we escape the reflection that under a sounder indus- 
trial régime, science would cease to be the rival, in 
becoming the helpmate, of labour. 


REDSKIN ORATORS. 


A deputation of Chippewas were in Washington 
on the 4th of September, when they had an interview 
with the authorities of the ‘* Indian Bureau."’ The 
facts are gathered from the National Intelligencer of 
Washington. These Indians arrived there in the 
early part of the week. They were six in number, 
including their interpreter. e object of their visit 
was not very clear, but might be drawn from their 
addresses to the Commissioner. It was announced 
by the interpreter, whose Indian title is Emmegah- 
bowh, that three of the chiefs would speak. Accord- 
ingly, Iaskwekeshig, or Crossing-Sky, the principal 
chief, advanced, and, shaking hands with the Com-. 
missioner, said :— 


“My Father,—The business which brought me 
here, and which we talked of a little yesterday, I 
will now speak to you about more particularly, | 
Before I left my country every Indian gave me | 
counsel, and told me what to say to you and to our 
Great Father (the President), and when 1 return | 
they will look to me for a reply. I come here to 
talk to you because I feel that IL have done no wrong, 
and committed nothing evil, either against the whites 
or my own people, I have come a long way, and 
have been very anxious to see you, my father, and 
my Great Father. These wampums were present 
before many chiefs, and the words that I now speak 
are the words they wished me to say. Our people 
have become much troubled and very anxious in | 
their minds, for fear their Great Father is going to | 
take away their land, and they look all around in 
every direction, and they look to the Canada side. 
We look around. We have no refuge, no shelter. | 
We look to the ocean; we must be driven to its 
shores ; perhaps we shall be drowned, Some of our 
chiefs have wished to go to Canada, and some have 
determined to die in their native land. They have a 
great expectation from me that I shall get a good | 
reply from our Great Father. I am going to say a | 
few words respecting payments. We were informed | 
by our agent that we should be furnished a farmer, | 
a blacksmith, and a teacher among our people. Ihave | 

| 





| 
} 
} 


often asked for all these things. I have asked our 
father. It is now almost fifteen years since we have 
received annuities, and all this time we have had no 
teacher. Iam very anxious. Before the time comes 
that we shall be driven from our country we wish to 
learn the ways of the whites, Ihave come a great 
distance, and wish to get good news from our father. | 
And about our timber I want to speak. Last winter | 
I went down to ask the Governor about our timber, 
and I got no satisfactory answer. I wanted to get 
white folks to come into our country, and to put up 
sawmills in our country. We are anxious and ready 
to build, but we can’t build without boards, Iam 
weak and poor, truly weak; you have great strength. 
You can move great things. I leave this with you.” 
(Spreading the wampum on the table before the 
Yommissioner, and retiring.) 

Kapewenint, or Safe-guide, then rose, and, shaking 
hands with the Commissioner, said:—‘* My father, 
many head-warriors gave me the words I now give | 
to you. Our last payment was poor. Every way 
you could hear wailing of children and women and | 
men. We received what provision our Great Father | 
sent, but it was poor, we thought. There were | 





many deaths in our party, After payment was over 
only one blanket was leit to me. After our people 
left the paying-ground many of our people were seen 
lying down and frozen to death. We are very poor. | 

e received no money; many of our people died. | 
In our village were many poor, very poor.” He 
then laid a calumet on the table and retired. 


Nacanegabowh, or Stand Before, then rose, and | 
with a stentorian voice addressed the Commissioner | 
thus :—* My Father, we are in astrange country, but | 
I hope you will listen to the few words I have to eay. 
Last summer we went down to St. Peter's, and we 
had a council with some other tribes. ‘The tribe was 
the Sioux tribe. We had a council with them last 
summer at Fort Snelling. When we were all together 
we saw our Great Father, the Governor of the 


for us, we all came down. When all the wrongs are 
taken account of between our tribes, it will be found 
the Chippewas have done the least wrong. We had 
councils. We could not decide. We left it then to 
our Great Father; he could not decide. He said he 
would send it to our Great Father here, He told us 
he would get an answer in three months. We 
expected after we got an answer to have had repara- 
tion for the wrongs the others haddone us. We 
gave our hands to our Father. We did no damage ; 
we did no wrong; we touched no man, We are 
always willing to obey our Great Father, As soon 
as we had aot home to our wigwams the news came 
that the Sioux had stricken our children, It is the 
Sioux, the tribe that had stricken our children,” 

To these addresses Mr. Commissioner Lea replied, 

The Commissioner, being informed by the principal 
chief that they were entirely moneyless, said that it 
was not customary for the Government to pay ex- 
penses of Indians, but in this case they would consent 
to pay their way home. 

Crossing-Sky again addressed the Commissioner, 
praying for a sawmill, and asking if he might sell 
some of his timber to erect one. 

This, the Commissioner said, the agent in the 
territory would settle for them. 

Crossing -Sky concluded in a complimentary ad- 
dress, speaking of the pleasure he had derived from 
his visit, and how much gratified he would be to see 
his Great Father, They had seen so much that his 


people would not believe when they told them, Would | 


not their father send a white man with them, that 
they might believe him ? 

The conference terminated in an arrangement to 
allow them an interview with their Great Father, the 
President, in a day or two, and a general shaking of 
hands all round, 


PRINTERS’ ATHENZUM. 
A most desirable movement has arisen among the 


large section of society who come under the deno- | 


mination of Printers. It is no surprise to find the 
name of Mr. Charles Knight, the indefatigable friend 
of all connected with literature, among the foremost 
of the promoters of this movement. It is proposed to 
establish a Printers’ Atheneum, which shall be a 


club as well as a literary and scientific institution. | 


A meeting was held on Monday, at Anderton's 
Hotel, Fleet-street, to forward this project. Mr. 
Knight took the chair. He delivered an appropriate 
introductory speech, from which we cull the 
following :— 

“* But there was a startling and lamentable fact men- 
tioned in the prospectus before them, and which he 
should not on his own authority have ventured to bring 
under their attention—namely, that a large number of 
the youths introduced into the printing trade during the 
last twenty-five years, not to go further back, had been 
found, when apprenticed, to be egregiously deficient in 
the simplest elements of their own language. (Hear, 
hear.) That was the fault of those who took such ap- 


| prentices, and perhaps it was partly owing tothe present 


state of society, Formerly, when there existed guilds, a 
master who took an apprentice, and solemnly engaged to 
instruct him in the art and mystery of printing, was 
bound to communicate to him a knowledge of general 
literature as well as of languages. But that state of 
society was past, and we were ina highly commercial 
and competetive state, which had produced deplorable 
evils, and sent young meninto the business lamentably 
deficient in the rudiments even of English grammar. 
Need he, then, urge a stronger argument to induce 
them to found the Printers’ Athenawum, where they conld 
take such illiterate youths from their daily drudgery— 
take them from their case and from the imposing stone, 
and not allow them to wander at night about the town, 
learning nothing but evil, but invite them to a place of 
shelter and of attraction, where they could read the 
pnewspaper—itself the best teacher—and store their 
minds with the knowledge contained in a well-assorted 
library, so that at length they might become skilled 
workmen, and competent to deal with all the various 
subjects and technicalities which came before them.” 


The following resolutions were unanimously agreed 
to; and we may fairly consider the Printers’ 
Atheneum under way :— 


‘“« That in the opinion of this meeting, the proposal to 
establish for the printing and bookbinding trades, and 
the callings in connection therewith, a literary and 
social institution, under the general name of ‘The 
Printers’ Atheneum,’ is a movement calculated to 
confer many estimable advantages upon, and be con- 
ducive to the mental elevation and social improvement 
of, the members of such trades. It is, therefore, highly 
approved of by those present, and is recommended by 
them to the favourable consideration of all persons, in- 
terested in the welfare of the typographical art, and the 

erfection of all departments connected with the same ; 
That the resolutions of the provisional committee, 
whereby a fund is proposed to be raised through the sale 
of annual and life members’ tickets, and by honorary 


‘contributions, previous to opening the institution in 


question, be adopted by this meeting, as a practical 
means for commencing the undertaking free from pecu- 
niary risk, and upon a scale compatible with the wants 
of its supporters; and That this meeting is of opinion 
that ‘The Printers’ Athevgum’ has claims for support 
upon all persons engaged in the literature of the country ; 


Minnesota territory, and we talked with him. We | as upon the ability and skill of the printer the accuracy 
are always ready to hear our father. When he sent | of the press is greatly dependent.” 





PUBLIC OPINION, 
Nosect or no religion will henceforth 


keep its ground, says the Daily News, the ol 
system of religious teaching, which on the 
child and neglected the man, which instilled d 

and then trusted to exclusive society and deel 
to keep the grown man firm to it, = 

“This is Ur. Cullen’s plan of faith and ed 
We ought to scorn any such old worldism in England. 
And instead of fearing mixed education, we 
court it, give the young all the advantage of that acy 
and quick reasoning which secular learning bestows and 
then create a religious teaching, simultaneous and apart 
which should have its science, its profession, and be eq 
to the task of combining religious belief with the 
and highest activity of intellect Seven centuries back 
there was really Hog | little difference between the j 
the knowledge, the beliefs of the boy and the man, 
the education of the man was precisely that of the 
What vast difference is there now between all that 4 boy 
can know, and all that a man must? The te; of 
everything has made strides, except the teaching of 
religion.” 

The Nottingham Mercury objects to the “ scheme of 
| double voting,” lately thrown out as e feeler in the 
| Globe :— 

“The scheme may be suitable for Hungary, or Ay. 
stralia, or many other places, for aught we know,—but it 
is altogether un-English in its character as applied to 
important affair of choosing men to legislate for the 
pulation of this country, and will not, therefore, the G 
may rest assured, be ever submitted to by them.” 

This scheme of franchise extension is condemned 
by the Dublin Commercial Herald as a “ch 
device, an inadequate extension of popular rights? 
,and as the “hackneyed stop-gap for kings on 
the Continent, when they sought a compromise 
| between Democracy and Absolutism,” 

The Lincolnshire Chronicle has a long article in 
| favour of Protection, based on an American work og 
| Political Economy of cognate views, 

Disraeli’s abandonment of Protection is discussed 
under the head of ** The Knell of Protection,” by the 
Preston Guardian, But by far the more useful 
article is an admirable exposé of the county ~ me 
ture of Lancashire, with a view to Mr. Milner Gibson's 
| bill. 
| The Boston Herald, dealing with Disraeli’s declarae 
| tion, that he had no hope for the restoration of Pro- 
tection, *‘ until every class throughout the country 
shall be convinced of its necessity,’ says :— 

‘*Nor have we; nor can any reasonable Protectionist 
have. Upon our conviction that all classes in the 
country will ere long insist upon the reversal of the present 
| Free Trade insanity, is based our confident hope of the 
| advent of better times. We have never advocated Pro- 
| tectian as a class interest; our cause has been that ofall 
the industrial community; and, however some may 
appear at present to be removed from the influence of 
| existing depression, we are satisfied that ‘ the curse will 

— to roost’ even to the utteriost ends of the 
and.” 

The following cool statement of the state of the 
| Protectionist question is made by the Exeter Flying 
| Post of Thursday :— 
| ‘The existence of agricultural distress is admitted, 
There is not a Free-trader, from the Land’s-end 
John o’Groat’s, who will attempt to deny that sy 











eight shillings a quarter for wheat is a price absolute 
below the cost of production; and as the theory of hi 
farming, with a view to counteract the evil influence of 
Free-trade, is completely exploded, the question arises, 
and it is one which must force itself upon the attention 
of the Legislature, what is to be done to secure to the 
oceupiers of the soil a fair return for their labour 
capital ?”’ 

Backing the speech of Disraeli at Aylesbury, and 
accepting it as the manifestation of a “ clear and de- 
cisive line of tactics’’ (!), the Wakefield Journal 
prophetically perorates :— 

‘* Here, then, we havea distinct repudiation of a return 
to Protective duties as a benefit to the farming interest, 
and we shall probably soon see some substantial relief 
volunteered to the agricultural classes, in order to en 
them to meet the disadvantages in which they are at 
present placed,” 
| Early closing” is the subject discussed by the 
| Coventry Herald :— 
| “We believe that the same organization that could 
| effect early closing, could organize an attractive and 
useful method of employing the leisure hours of young 
|men. ‘The joint work should be immediately u 
| taken ; and if the correspondents who have recently ad- 
| dressed us go wisely and industriously to work—if they 
| will invest time, faith, and energy in the undertaking, 
| they will assuredly succeed.” ; 
| The Preston Chronicle winds up a grievous artiol ¢ 

on “ American and Continental Politics’? with this 
enormous sentence :— 

“ The opportunity for reform, however, has, we repeat, 
been thrown away; and as the democracies of Europe 
are for the present crushed beneath the iron heel of mi 
tary power, andthe demagogues of America have shown 
that mobs cannot be trusted with ‘ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,’ as the controller of better-defined laws = 

| restraints, the Sovereigns are determined to restore 

| old despotisms with more than > former a 1 
thus, from their panic-terror at the past, and @ 
organization which they behold in the United States, 

| they are again society to its centre, and 
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calamities for their own future. and for that of their | 
aon | mack md for the progress of society itself 
po ot be stayed ; and however fortune may determine 
fn a contest or two, either rational liberty must be con- 
ceded by the rulers of nations, or the nations will seize 
jrover the prostrate thrones and bleeding bodies of their 

vereigns.’ 


The Scotsman, which has shown the most deter- 
mined hostility to the removal of the penny stamp- 
tax on knowledge, has an article singing the praises 
of our “cheap and admirable system of newspaper 

nny postage,” and analysing the evidence ot Mr. 
eae Greeley, educing opinions unfavourable to 

ition :— 

« What Mr. Greeley proves, is ~ undeniod fact that 

for a lower sum, and circulate in greater 

orwabuen, vaghe United States than in Great Britain. 

What Mr. Greeley utterly fails to prove—nay, effectually 

refutes—is the assertion in dispute, that the difference in 

ce and circulation has any connection whatever with 
the presence or absence of the penny postal stamp. 

A controversy on the “Rights of Women’’ has 
lately been occupying the Sheffield Free Press, that 
journal gallantly sustaining the emancipation of 
women against the Dundee Courier. 

Referring again to the absorbing topic of the rela- 
tion of the people of Ireland to the land, the London- 
derry Standard asks if there be any remedy, and 
answers :— 

“There is, and, as usual, it is obvious, simple, at 
hand, and easy of application, but overlooked, like most 
of the great powers which have of late years revolu- 
tionized the world, till accidentally stumbled on, and 
men’s eyes were suddenly opened to behold what always 
was patent before them. This remedy is the Land Socie- 
ties. They are not good themes for agitation—they will 
not crown a demagogue with lanrels, nor send a scamp 
into Parliament; but they will liberate a people and 
enrich a nation.” 

“ Education the Hope of the People”’ is the title of 
anarticle in the Norfolk News, notitying that a meet- 
ing in favour of the National Public School Associa- 
tion was about to be held at Norwich, and advocating 


question much agitated, whether the new dress is justly Lord Brougham has arrived in Paris, on his way to 
named, as not Mrs. Bloomer, but a daughter of Garret | Cannes. 

Smith (Mrs. Miller) first assumed the unmentionables; | A complimentary address has been presented to Mr, 
and, however the point be determined, an editorial | Abbott Lawrence, the American Minister, on the occa- 
argument in the Lily, that Mrs. Bloomer was the first to | sion of his visit to Galway. 

introduce it to the public through her paper, has had| The Emperor of Austria was at Milan on the 15th, 
some weight. Doubtless, this is a case similar to the | and on the 17th he visited Mantua, whence, after inspect- 
naming by Americus Vespucius of a new world, which | ing the barracks and forts, he returned to Verona on the 
was discovered by Columbus. same day. 

‘““Among the other notabilities of this metropolis of Prince Metternich arrived at Stuttgard on the 17th, 

etticoat reform, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Stanton, wife of the with his lady and son, and left on the ee day for 
encwrehte H. B. Stanton, of the New York Senate, | Vienna. The King of Bavaria had placed the old palace 
daughter of omy D. Cady, a Judge of the Supreme | at his disposal, 
Court of this State, and authoress of several able letters | . , 
to the ‘Womau’s Rights Convention,’ is deservedly | At the recent assizes at Liverpool, a etaian oe 
| celebrated. She is decidedly a woman of mark, onl, | from Manchester was heard before Baron Platt, w o, in 
| though less spoken of than Mrs. Bloomer, is a powerful | S¥™ming up to the jury, used these words :— Gus of 
advocate of this and other reforms. In figure petite, of a , the witnesses tells us that he said to the prisoner,—* If 
bigh order of intellectual beauty, she fascinates all with YU use your knife, you are a damned coward ; ’ I say also 
her address, though she may be unable to win their ad- | (continued the learned judge, apparently in deep thought), 
miration for the dress. Her costume is different from | that he was a damned coward, and any man is a damned 
Mrs. Bloomer’s ; she wears no bodice; very few of those | Coward who will use a knife. 
vestments with which feminine skirts are made to ‘ stand 
out,’ her dress falling like a loose sack about her ; she uses 
the genuine pantaloon, and, with her hair cut close, 
nearly after the masculine style, having on her head a 
flat Leghorn-hat, she reminds one of those precious gipsy 
or Swiss maidens of whom youthful bachelors enjoy bliss- 
ful dreams.” 

From Florida we receive a far less unfavourable 
account. Bloomerism is blooming splendidly in 
those southern regions. The extract speaks of the 
arrival of three of Alabama’s fairest daughters, mag- 
nificently dressed in Bloomer costume, and con- 
tinues :— 

“ Their sudden appearance produced quite a sensation 
among our quiet citizens; in fact, we never saw a place 
more effectually stirred up. Most of the young men 
made their acquaintance immediately, some of whom 
escorted them to all parts of the city, explaining all the 
advantages and beauties of our metropolis as a summer 
residence, ew! were all dressed in most exquisite 
style, and we believe the new costume has met the ap- 
proval of most of our citizens. Miss Julia Mortimer, 
who attracted most of our attention, was richly dressed 








Among the visitors at the Mansion-house, on Tuesday, 
was Mary Callinack, eighty-four years of age, who had 
travelled on foot from Penzance, carrying a basket on 
her head, with the object of visiting the Exhibition and 
payi her respects personally to the Lord Mayor and 

y Mayoress. As soon as the ordinary business was 
finished, the aged woman entered the Justice-room, when 
the Lord Mayor, addressing her, said—* Well, I under- 
stand, Mrs. Callinack, you have come to see me?”’ She 
replied: ‘‘ Yes, God bless you! I never was in such a 
place as this; 1 have come “p asking for a small sum of 
money; I am eighty-four.” The Lord Mayor: * Where 
do you come from?" Mrs. Callinack: ‘“ From the 
Land’s End.” The Lord Mayor: ‘* What part?” Mrs. 
Callinack: ‘“‘ Penzance.” She then stated that she left 
Penzance five weeks ago, and had been the whole of this 
time walking to the metropolis. The Lord Mayor: 
‘* What induced you to come to London?’ Mrs. Cal- 
linack: ‘ I had a little matter to attend to, as well as to 
see the Exhibition.—I was there yesterday, and mean to 
go again to-morrow.” The Lord Mayor: “ What do 
you think of it?’ Mrs, Callinack: “I think it’s very 
good.” (Much laughter.) She then said that all her 
money was spentbut 5jd, After a little further conversa- 





“ free and unsectarian education,” 
The Northern Whig has an admirable paper on 


Irish railways. After pointing out the inconveniences | 


of existing roundabout lincs and their inadequacy, 
it suggests what is required, and concludes :— 

“Supposing that there was never to be a packet 
station at Galway, as there eventually must be—for 
everything we see around us, from the laying down of the 
Calais and Dover Telegraph to the completion of the 
Midland Great Western Railway, point to that end— 
still the construction of this unbroken chain of railway 
communication through the country would be most ne- 
cessary; its absence an inconvenience daily increasing.” 

The Macclesfield Courier dissertates at its ease on 
the neutral ground of “Gold in Australia and Cali- 
fornia,” 


The Admiralty scheme of steam communication 
with Australia finds no favour with the Leeds Times, 
being termed * simply ridiculous ’’ and an * absurd 


proposal ”’ ; 

“ Really, if we are to fall asleep at our posts in this 
fashion, we shall have our go-ahead Transatlantic 
kinsman ‘annexing’ Australia, as they long since 
‘annexed’ Texas, and now threaten to ‘ annex 
Cuba, Australia is as accessible to the people of the 
United States as it is to the people of the British 
islands, and will be still more so when the route across 
the Isthmus of Panama is completed. We may be 
quite sure that, whether we provide adequate commu- 
nication with our great dependency or not, the active 
speculators and merchants of the States will not be 
long in establishing relations with so rich a field for 
enterprise and commerce. The banner of the ‘ Stars 
and Stripes’ will be no stranger in Australian harbours, 
whatever may become of the Union Jack of England. 
The clear poticy of this country is to knit more and more 
closely the relations between our Australian colonies and 
Great Britain, and with that view to afford every possible 
facility of communication, whereby encouraging emigra- 
tion thither, and multiplying the opportunities of reci- 


procal intercourse, and the conveniences of commercial | 


interchange, From the nature of the Admiralty’s pro- 
posal, however, wefear that the advantages of this policy 
are but dimly seen and slightly appreciated at head- 
quarters,”’ ; 


BLOOMERISM. 

Mrs, Dexter delivered another successful lecture 
at the John-street Institution on Tuesday night. 
The hall and gallerie: were crowded, and the 
ap lause is described as “tremendous.” 

rom Seneca Falls, in the state of New York, the 
head-quarters of * Bloomerdom,” a correspondent 
writes to the Home Journal of the Empire City, an 
authentic account of the baders in the costume 
revolt. The “ Bloomer ’’ prewails in that neighbour- 
hood :— 

“Mrs, Bloomer is the wife of a young lawyer of fine 
talents, now the post-master of tle village, and a pro- 
bable member of Congress in future Her dress is quite 
like that which embellishes the ‘ Boomer Polka’; she 
is seen in public generally in a rich black brocade, the 


Pants of the same material, gatherec in at the ankles, | 


though in private they are sometimes worn loose, and 
her appearance is much admired by he advocates of the 
new cOSstume. In stature, she is out the medium 
height; her small features are lighted up with intelli- 
Gence, and their expression is pleasng. {t is here a 





tion, which caused considerable merriment, the Lord 
Mayor made her a present of a sovereign, telling her to 
take care of it, there being a good many thieves in Lon- 


in a scarlet bodice and costly blue barége skirt, with 
| fine white linen cambric pettiloons, tipped with lace, 
| and fastened around her small ankles with fancy ribbons, 





| which gave her little feet an exquisite appearance. | don. The old lady, on receiving the gift, burst into tears, 
| Miss Alice Gray displayed her charms with great effect, | and — re Fagen . — at back.” 4 
| her complexion a dark brunette, which, with her | p= vg ptpresan ent war | _— poy Be yee Bm 
small piercing black eyes and raven tresses hanging ce Se ae oe “S, soem, shiek «a pid she 
loosely about her shoulders, made her almost irresistible. inal tes thee, ante . hee in the beet @ which 
She wore a rich purple silk bodice and pink satin skirt, | Pre’erre $0 the soueest Wine eee 


gave her small hands that interest which they so justly 
deserve. Miss Dora de Kalb was dressed with the taste 
which quite showed her knowledge of that art to be far 
superior to many of her sex; her blue scarf, searlet 
bodice, and white satin skirt admirably corresponded 
with her fair blonde complexion ; her swelling bosom, 


was tastefully adorned with a large diamoud breastpin, 
its brightness only equalled by her sparkling blue eyes. 
Her unaffected modesty, benevolent and intelligent ex- 
| pression, will always win for her a host of devoted 
admirers. ‘Lhey all wore beautiful little gipsy hats, 
tastefully decorated with fresh rose-buds of every hue 
and colour, We had almost imagined, when we first 
beheld them, we were visited by a flock of fairy queens or 
| muses from Mount Olympus. We understand they are 
| ladies of wealth and the first respectability, making a 
| summer tour about the coast of Florida, At Providence, 
| however, a young woman, named Mary Rhodes, has 
been arrested, and fined twenty doilars and costs, for 
appearing in male attire.” 





PERSONAL NEWS AND GOSSIP. 
The Queen has been driving about as usual, appa- 


Albert will certainly stalk down all the deer, so 
assiduous is he, if he remain much longer at 
Balmoral. 

There has been a great gathering of the clans at 
Inverness, a playing at the old games, and a dancing 
of the old dances. The Queen could not attend, but 
| senta roundsum, Fee-taking Duke of Atholl was 
| there, heading the “* Royal body guard,” and various 
| persons of note. 

But Bloomerism carries everything before it as a 
matter for gossip; and, indeed, the feeling in. its 
favour is more widespread “ among the lasses” than 
| one would a priori imagine. 

The Queen has granted a pension of £100 a year on 
| the Civil List to the family of the late Reverend James 
| Seaton Reid, D.D., professor of church history in Glas- 
| gow, and author of The History of Presbyterianism in 
| Ireland, besides other works on theology. 
| The Globe again announces the appointment of Lord 
| Cranworth and Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce to the new 

judgeships in the Court of Chancery. 
|” The Lord Mayor laid the foundation-stone of a New 

Almshouse in Shoreditch, for twenty aged persons, on 
| Tuesday. ° 
| Mr. Birch has resigned the situation of preceptor to 
| the Prince of Wales. He is to be succeeded in his office 

by Mr. Gibbs, barrister-at-law, and fellow of Trinity 
| College, Cambridge. 
The Reverend William Towrey Law, chancellor of the 
| diocese of Bath and Wells, has resigned his appointment 
and seceded to the Church of Rome. 








Kossuth arrived at Smyrna on the 12th instant, on 
, board the Mississippi. 


| 


| 


which rose and fell as the perpetual motion of the sea, | 


her short sleeves fastened with large diamond bracelets, | latter beverage she had not tasted for sixty years, returned 


thanks for the hospitality she had received, and left the 
Mansion-house for one more visit to the Exhibition, and 
then to her native home. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

There has been a bloody fight in Pennsylvania, arising 
from an attempt made to arrest fugitive slaves. The 
free negroes rose, and three men were shot dead. 

The cable submarine telegraph was finally stowed away 
on board the Blazer, a ship given by the Admiralty for 
the purpose, on Wednesday. She was at once taken in 
tow by three tugs, and steamed away to Dover, By sub- 
sea and electric telegraph, news reached town on Thurs- 


| day night, that the Blazer, with the telegraph wire, 


rently enjoying herself very much; and Prince | 





was securely anchored, about two miles off the coast of 
France. 

We understand that the directors of the Electric 
Telegraph Company have received the report of their 
engineer to the effect that the reinsulation of their lines 
upon the new principle patented by Mr. Edwin Clark, is 
completed, and that they have determined forthwith to 
make a considerable reduction in their charges for the 


| transmission of the messages of the public, and at the 


same time to simplify their tariff, by making it as far as 
possible uniform. 





The Randolph, an East India trader, was wrecked off 
the coast of the Mauritius on the 25th of July. Her 
crew and passengers, with the exception of about five and 
twenty, were saved. Loyd’s agent at Port Louis, who 
had made an investigation into the cireumstances of the 
loss, thus writes:—‘t There can be no doubt that the 

reat loss of property is caused by the neglect of our 
Gonsvemeas in not putting up a lighthouse on that part 
ofthe island. We, as Lloyd's agents, took advantage of 
the feeling at the moment and waited on the Government, 
to request them to have a lighthouse forthwith erected, 
without waiting to refer to the home authorities. We 
are happy to say that the governor consented to take 
upon himself the responsibility, and a lighthouse is now 


| in course of erection, although it may be twelve months 


before it is lighted.” The loss of the Randolph and her 
cargo is reported to be very heavy; whether insured or 
otherwise we are not in a position to state. 


The other day a young Frenchman who had embezzled 
some money was so afraid of the shame and punishment 
that would attend exposure, that he resolved to kill him- 
self, It occurred to him, however, that he would not 
have time for absolution, and he determined to commit 
a murder, in order that before he was hanged he should 
have time torepent. He went to Lyons, and while in 
the theatre tnere he suddenly stabbed a woman sitting 
in the rank before him. He made no attempt to escape, 
and was immediately arrested. 

A singular, romantic, and rather incredible story is 
told by the Droit:—‘‘ A commercial traveller, whose 
business frequently called him from Orleans to Paris, M. 
Edmund D , Was accustomed to go to an hotel with 
the landlord of which he was acquainted. Liking, like 





| almost all persons of his profession to talk and he 
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(Sarurnay, 





was the favourite of overyboty in the botel. A few days 
ago he arrived and was received with pleasure by all ; 
but it was observed that he was much less gay than usual. 
The stories that he told, instead of being interesting as 
formerly, were of a lugubrious character. On Thursday 
evening, after supper, he invited the people of the hotel 
to go to his chamber to take coffee, and he promised to 
tell them atale full of dramatic incident. On entering 
the room his guests saw on the bed, near which he seated 
himself, a pair of pistols, ‘ My story,’ said he, ‘has a 
sad dénouement, and I require the pistols to make it 
clearly understood. As he had always been accustomed, 
in telling his tales, to indulge in expressive pantomime, 
and to take up anything which lay handy calculated to 
add to the effeet, no surprise was felt at his having 
prepared pistols. He began by narrating the loves of a 
young girl anda young man. ‘They had both, he said, 

romised under the most solemn oaths inviolable fidelity. 
The young man, whose profession obliged him to travel, 
once made a long absence. While he was away he 
received a legacy, and on his return hastened to place it 
ather feet. But, on presenting himself before her he 
learned that, in compliance with the wishes of her family, 
she had just married a wealthy merchant, ‘Theyoung man 
thereupon took a terrible resolution. He purchased a 
pair of pistols like these,’ he continued, taking one in 
each hand; ‘then he assembled his friends in his chamber, 
and after some conversation placed one under his chin, in 
this way as I do, saying in a joke that it would be a real 
pleasure to blow out his brains. And at the same 
moment he pulled the trigger.’ Here the man discharged 
the pistol, and his head was shattered to pieces. Pieces 
of the bone and portions of the brain fell on the horrified 
spectators, The unfortunate man had told his own 
story.” 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS, 


On the 20th of August, at Samsoon, in the Black Sea, the wife | 


of Frederick Guarracino, Esq., her Britannic Majesty's Consul 
thereat, ofa daughter. 





On the 24th, at Villa del Cinque, Albano, near Rome, the | 


Honourable Mrs. Clifford, of a son and heir. 

On the 15th of September, at Beeston-hall, Norfolk, Lady 
Preston, of a son and heir. 

On the 18th, at Knapton-house, Norfolk, Lady Robinson, of a 
son and heir. 

On the 18th, at Glocester-terrace, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Sims Reeves, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 19th, in Hereford-street, the wife of Thomas Somers 
Cocks, jun., Esq., M.P., of a son 

On the 20th, at Raithby-hall, Lincolnshire, the wife of the 
Reverend Edward Rawnsley, of a son 

On the 20th, at Preston, Lancashire, the wife of the Reverend 
W. J. Kennedy, her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, of a 
daughter. 

On the 22nd, at East Sheen, the honourable Mrs, Adolphus 
Liddell, of a daughter. 

On the 22nd, in the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, the wife of 
Lieutenant Thorndike, Royal Artillery, of a son. 

On the 22nd, at Casewick, Lady Trollope, of a son and heir. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 18th of September, at Welton, in the East Riding, the 
Reverend Leonard Calder Wallich, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to Frances Maria, eldest daughter of John Wil- 
kinson, Esq., of The Grange, Welton. 

On the 18th, at Chartham Church, Sir Edward Poore, Baronet, 
of Durrington, Wilts, and Cuffuells, Hants, to Frances Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the Keverend Henry Riddell Moody, Rector of 
Chartham. 

On the 18th, at Broadhembury Church, the Honourable and 
Reverend John Gifford, Vicar of Shalford, near Guildford, to 
Alice Fanny, daughter of Edward Simcoe Drewe, Esq., of The 
Grange, near Honiton. 

On the 20th, at St. Michael's, Pimlico, George Frederick 
Mitehelson, Esq., of Brighton, to Anne Maria, widow of the 
late Sir James Samuel Lake, Baronet. 

On the 2ird, at St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Franz Thimm, Esq., 
eldest son of Lieutenant Carl Thimm, of the Emperor Alexan- 
der’s Grenadier Regiment, Berlin, to Horatia, only daughter of 
the late Lieutenant Horace Mathias, Royal Artillery. 

On the 23rd, at St. James’s Church, Westminster, Major 
Henry Paget, second son of the late General the Honourable 
Sir Edward Paget, G.C.B., to Anna, youngest daughter of the 
late General Sir George Walker, baronet, G.C.B. 

On the 23rd, at Fetcham, by the Lord Bishop of Lichfield, the 
Reverend Henry John Bolland, Rector of Siddington, Glouces- 
tershire, to Frances Elizabeth Hankey, third daughter of John 
Barnard Hankey, Esq., of Fetcham-park, Surrey. 

DEATHS. 

On the 16th of September, at Brighton, aged twenty-eight, 
Edward James Charles Richardson, Esq., of the Bengal Civil 
Service, second son of the late George Richardson, Esq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

On the 16th, at his residence, Elson-place, Hardway, Hants, 
aged sixty-one, Colonel John Ross, late commandant of the 
garrison at St. Helena. This gallant officer served at Corunna, 
and during the whole Peninsular campaign, and was seriously 
wounded on the field of Waterloo, where he lost five brothers. 

On the L8th, at York, on the river Ouse, by the accidental 
upsetting of an outrigger, in which he was rowing, Mr. Frederick 
Stocken, aged twenty-two, only son of Mr. Stocken, uf Halkin- 
street, and Wilton-place, Belgrave-square, London. 

On the 18th, at Brighton, tu her fifty-fifth year, Lady Meux. 

On the 19th, at Oxford, aged twenty, Elizabeth, the wife of the 
Reverend James Rumsey, M.A., of Pembroke College. 

On the 2ist, at the Refuge, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, in her 
seventy-eighth year, Elizabeth Mary, the wife of Captain Sir 
William Symonds, R N,, Kt, C.B., F.R.S. She was the eldest 
daughter of the late Admiral Philip Carteret, of Trinity Manor- 
house, Jersey. 

On the 2st, at Uxbridge, Georgiana, wife of Mr. George Henry 


Heron, in the thirty-eighth year of her age, after several days of | : 
M 4 yt rena | wanting. In the course of twenty-four hours Auguste 


intense suffering, caused by treading en a lucifer match, and 
setting her clothes on fire. 

On the 2ist, Rose Alice, youngest daughter of Professor 
Merlet, aged eight years, 

On the , at Werthing, of consumption, aged twenty-one, 
Jane, youngest daughter of Dr. Addams, D.C.L. 

On the 23rd, at her house, in York-street, Portman-square, 
aged eighty-nine, Elizabeth, Lady St. George, widow of Major- 
General Sir Thomas Bligh St. George, C.B. 

On the 23rd, at Penshurst, Cox Mayne, Esq., in his nineteenth 
year, eldest son of Richard Mayne, Esq., of 13, New-street 
Spring-gardens. : 

On the 23rd, Lieutenant-Colonel Henr 
second Regiment of Light Infantry, in t 
his age. 





T. Davis, late Fifty- 
e forty-third year of 


| the pith of which is contained in the following 
| paragraph :— 


| exasperation against the British Government prevail in 





| be one in the history of the nineteenth century. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

Several letters have been received by our publisher complaining 
of the non-receipt of papers, or the non-arrival of the 
until Monday. We have made inquiry, and find that the errors 
have not arisen in our office. The Country tdition cf the 
Leader is published on Friday, and the Town Edition on the 
Saturday, and Subscribers should be careful to specify which 
edition they wish to receive. Complaints of irregularity should 
be made to the particular news-agent supplying the paper, and 
if any difficulty should occur again it will be set right on ap- 
plication direct to our office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
London. 

In reply to inquiries we may state that the Office of the Friefids 
of Italy is No. 10, Southampton-street, Strand. 

All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London. 

Communications should always be legibly written, and on one 
side of the paper only. If long, it increases the difficulty of 

finding space for them. 








The following appeared in our Second Edition of 
last week. | 


Postscript. 
Saturpay, September 20. 


Gossip rumour, diplomatically availing herself of 
the columns of the Sherborne Journal, will have it 
that Lord Palmerston is to be invited to dine with 
the electors of Tiverton, and that, in an after-dinner 
speech, he is to defend Ministers, explain their pro- 
gramme for “ next session,’’ and electrify the public 
with all sorts of liberalisms. In 1841, the cause of 
Free-trade fell into the hands of Lord Palmerston, 
Protectionists ; it seems likely that, in 1852, Lord 
John Russell will rely for his fighting general upon 
Palmerston, the “ Liberal’’ Minister of Tory con- 
vict.on:! 

Representations have been made to Lord Palmerston 
by the Manchester Commercial Association respecting 
the unsatisfactory state of our relations with Brazil, 
and requcrting immediate inquiry into the alleged 
grievances, ‘lhey held a meeting on Thursday and 
agreed toa letter to be addressed to Lord Palmerston, 


“The association learns that feelings of the greatest 


the Brazilian Legi-lature, and amongst the people at 
large, in consequence of certain alleged acts of injustice 
inflicted by our cruisers upon subjects of that State, by 
the seizure and destruction of their shipping engaged in | 
legitimate commerce, and by the confiscation of their 

cargoes without due legal investigation ; and that a law 
had been passed by a majority of 79 to 15 in the Lower 
House of Representatives, empowering the Government 
to place the coasting trade under the flag of some more 





powerful nation; a mode of proceeding which, it is 
feared, may be still further extended, to the incalculable | 
injury of British commerce, should a similar course of 
what they assert to be unprovoked aggression on the part 
of Great Britain be any longer persevered in.” 





It is quite obvious that Spain is terribly enraged 
with the Yankees. Talk of war is rife in the streets 
of Madrid. Reinforcements are to be sent out forth- | 
with; and the steam navy increased. The temper of | 
the people may be imagined from the fact that the 
Ministerial organ, the Orden, intimates that it is | 
intended to adopt a very energetic course of action | 
towards the United States, with respect to this sub- 
ject, both as regards the enlistments allowed to go on | 
there, and the insults offered to the Spanish consul | 
at New Orleans. It says on the latter subject :— | 

‘Tf the invaders of Cuba have been exterminated with 
valour, the ill conduct of the dwellers of New Orleans 
shall be equally repressed. There is too much patriotism 
in the blood of the Spanish people, there is too much 
tact in the thoughts of the advisers of their Queen, there 
is too much right in all the acts that circumstances pre- 
scribe, for us not to expect a moral victory, in whatever 
reclamations are undertaken, that they may be a worthy 
successor of the material victory obtained by the army 
and the faithful islanders. There is not a single humi- 
liation ia our history of twelve centuries, nor shall there 
Let the 
ambitious traflickers of North America thus understand 
it.” 

Public meetings were suggested both by the Epoca 
and the Nacion, as a means of expressing in a striking 
fashion the prevailing fecling. The stars and the 
stripes may font in the bay of Cadiz yet! 

The Evénement, haying been suspended for a month, 
and having four of its editorial staff in prison, ceased 
to appear on the 19th instant. But to fill the chasms 
in the ranks of the Democracy soldiers are never 





Vacquerié had obtained 24,000 francs, deposited the 
caution money at the Treasury, organized a staff of 
editors, arranged for type, printers, paper, and pub- 
lisher, and, notwithstanding every conceivable obstacle 
thrown in his way by the Government official, he 
with inconceivable rapidity got through all the ne- 
cessary preliminary arrangements for a new paper. 
It appeared on the evening of the day on which the Evené- | 
ment was suppressed, under the striking title of the 

‘ Avénement du Peuple’’ — or, ‘* Accessionof the People !”’ 

Yes ; in 1852 , 








The Voss Gazette, under date of Hanover. iia, 
says :—‘‘ It is said that the police have found ua 
promising letters from London, but without an 
mark, at the house of a leather merchant and 
agent of the benefit fund for the refugees who have 
not been able in a satisfactory manner to - 

the reception of them. It was this circums 
which excited suspicions against the courier Fei 
and led to his arrest. Letters were found on him 
which compromised several persons.” 

M. le Docteur Véron publishes every now 
again akind of essay called “Les Démén = 
Politique,” in the Constitutionnel. His latest 
tained a dissection of one of his old friends jong 
gier de Hauranne. Take aspecimen:— ’ : 

“You do not know M. Duvergier de Hauranne.” he 
says. ‘‘ You never were in the Government, ei 
opposition with him. He is the man who _ 
staircase the oftenest; who puts your bells out of ordert 
who wears out your carpet; who thrusts his feet inty 
your slippers; who interrupts you by ente 
apartment when you are most occupied, and wi 
being announced. When you are just sitting at table 
in he comes ; when you are going to bed, there he is, 
— you awake in the morning, the first face you beholj 
is his!” 





The Local Committee of the Great Exhibition at Bolton 
met on the 17th, Mr. Robert Heywood in the chair, and 
passed aseries of resolutions addressed to the 
Commissioners. They propose thata column and statu 
should be erected to Prince Albert on the site of the 
Crystal Palace, in bronze or other metal, and in civig 
costume; that, supposing the building is removed, 5 
much of its materials may be bought as will suffice tg 
erect an edifice for the reception of all descriptions of re. 
cords of the Exposition, to be opened free to the publie; 
and thata monolithic block of granite be set up at each 
corner of the present site of the Crystal Palace, to mark 
that site and its dimensions, inscribed with the fullest ip. 
formation of the rise, progress, and success of the Expo. 
sition itself. 

The event of the day’s racing yesterday at Doncaster 
was the Cup race. Seven horses started. The betti 
was even on the Maid of Masham, and 5 to 2 agai 
The Ban and Black Doctor. Lough Bawn took the lead 
at starting, and at the stand was leading aboutt 
lengths, followed by Vatican, Mrs. Birch, and Maidol 
Masham, the Black Doctor sixth, and The Ban last 
They travelled in this order at a strong pace to the hill, 
where the running was taken up by Vatican, who went 
on with it, having the Maid of Masham and Mrs, Bird 
in his track to the bend. Maid of Masham then wentia 
advance, waited on by the Black Doctor and The Ban, 
who caught her at the distance, and went on singled outto 
the end, The Ban winning easily by two lengths, Maid of 
Masham, who broke down, a bad third. Run in fow 
minutes forty-one seconds. The Ban carried seven stone, 
and was ridden by Arnold. On returning to scale, the 
trainer of the Black Doctor objected to the winner, 0 
the ground that Sir Joseph Hawley ran two horses in the 
race (Vatican, who ran as Sir Joseph Hawley’s 
in the £70 Plate, was stated to have been sold to Mr, 
Morris before this race was run, and ran in his colours), 
The case had not been gone into when we left Doncaster, 

The Lady Franklin, commanded by Captain Penny, 
arrived at Woolwich on the afternoon of the 18th, and 
was brought up at moorings alongside the Salsette 


| receiving ship, opposite the dockyard, and the Sophia, 


her sister vessel, is daily expected at that port. The 
Lady Franklin has come home in excellent condition, 
with as healthy and robust a crew as ever sailed in any 
region, and without a single complaint among the men 
on board, except that they cannot now eat so much meat 
as they used to do, their appetites having greatly abated 
since they left the Orkneys for Woolwich. She brings 
some some relics of the Arctic expedition found at Cape 
Reilly. 

Mr. Francis Field, a cashier in the Bank of England, 
while crossing Prince’s-street, towards Thread 
street, was knocked down yesterday by the horses attached 
to a heavily-laden waggon, and before the driver could 
stop the vehicle the near wheels passed over his = leg, 
and afterwards across his loins. Several of the foot 
passengers who witnessed the accident ran to him and 
raised him up, but he was found to be quite insensible, 
and most fearfully injured. No hopes are entertainedof 
his recovery. 

Cole, the policeman charged with murdering Cogan in 
Plumptree-court, Shoe-lane, has been acquitted at the 
Central Criminal Court, before Mr. Justice Talfo 
The trial was any thing but satisfsctory to the judge, 
it certainly will not quiet the pudlic. 





A letter appears in La Presse, stating that a rumour 
had reached Hamburgh tbat % was intended to suppress 
the Free Towns, Hamburgh, Bremen, and Lubeck, bys 
resolution of the Germanic Diet at Frankfort, and that 
the infamous suppression of the Republic at Cracow, by 
the Austrians, in 1846, wes cited as a precedent. ‘ 

We understand that while ribbons and stars are falling 
in showers from authonties, Republican and Absolute, 
the Sultan has abolished orders in diamonds. He is* 
brave fellow; but we have yet to learn whether England, 
in stipulating for the bberation of Kossuth, has also st 
pulated for his irrevocable exile to America. — = 

** Gold, gold,” tke cry from Australia is still “ gold. 
A map of the goldfield has been published at Sydney. 
Everybody was fying towards this California of the 
Southern Seas; nany have returned to the towns W! 
various success, In the name of the Crown, & procle 
mation, signed ‘Charles A. Fitzroy,” has been} 
claiming the diggings as Crown property, and forbidding, 
under penalties, any person or persons to take gold from 
the same, withoit a due license from the Gove 
Here is anotherknotty colonial point for Lord Grey. 
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There is nothing so rev ylutionary. because there 1s 
nothing 8° unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things tixed when al) the world is by the very law of 
itg creation in e+ernal progress.—Dk. ARNOLD, 


PROTECTION OR ITS EQUIVALENT. 
MULTITUDES are running away from the old 
country to the colonies, and the vast desertion of 
Jabour, not only perplexes the farmer at the harvest, 
put creates a panic among the journalists. M*‘Cor- 
mack’s reaping-machine is introducing transatlantic 
ideas to the old agricultural mind, and has been the 
subject of many trials. At Carlisle Sir James 
Graham is looking forward tu the day when manu- 
facturers shall establish flax-mills in agricultural 
districts—Sir James, perhaps unconsciously, rival- 
ling Charles Kingsley ! Protection has made its 
formal resignation, by the mouth of Mr. Disraeli, at 
Aylesbury. Striking events, these, to come toge- 
ther! Leading agriculturists give up; farmers see 
their labour deserting ; the labourers, already re- 
duced to a level of pauper wages, see the fields 
invaded by that rival which neither eats, nor drinks, 
nor asks wages, nor poor-rates—machinery. Such 
is the confusion of the agricultural world at a time 
when Sir James Grahatn is reiterating the old 
truism “that the basis of our national prosperity 
is the produce of the soil.” 


Yes, it is all a matter of produce. The nation 
which has abundance of the common necessaries of 
life, is prosperous. ‘“* Wealth” alone will not do: 
England is, perhaps, the wealthiest country under 
the sun; but multitudes of her people are running 
away, because she is not prosperous for them. And 
yet they leave behind still greater multitudes strug- 
gling with pauperism, like the labourers of the 
fields and the poorer workers of the towns, or 
struggling with ruin and insolvency, like our farmers 
and traders. 

_ This emigration is beginning to visit political 
observers with the apprehensions which we antici- 
pated in a recent paper. The Times notes with 
dismay that the number of emigrants, chiefly 
British, “at New York alone, for the first eight 





months of this year, has been 192,836, against | 
about three fourths of that number the year | 
before;” to this must still be added the purely | 
British emigration by the route of the St. Law- 

rence, and the incessant emigration to the Austra- 

lian colonies, The exodus is immense, is increasing, | 
and is likely to increase. ‘he improvements of | 
ocean steamers will probably bring a twelve days’ 

passage across the Atlantic “within the means of 

the common run of emigrants.” ‘The Times looks 

forward to a vast change of our social and indus- 

trial system when, “instead of two men looking 

after one master, one master will be looking after 

two men.” The Glode notes the fact that, “ along 

with much ignorance, much disaffection is exported 

from Ireland to our American colonies.” The 

Whig journalist hopes that this may wear off with 

time; but there is no ground for the hope. The 

Irish element in America is manifestly increasing ; 

already has it taken possession of the American 

Athens, Boston, whose city remains in Irish hands; 

and when Irishism is wedded to Native Ameri- 

canism, animosity to England is added to Kepubli- 

can prejudice. ‘I'he Standard repeats, not of course 

avowedly, our own anticipation, that emigration 

mt touch the sources of revenue; not only, let us 

add, because tax-payers are sent away, but because, 

by driving forth our labour, we are diminishing 

the productive capacity of the nation. The system 

18 driving our labour forth to alienated colonies, or 
to colonies which our Government is doing its best 

to alienate. 

The process, indeed, cannot be completed at 
once; great numbers of persons are so reduced in 
means that they cannot get away. The pauperized 
labourers of Suffolk or Essex, Dorsetshire or 

ampshire, cannot run; they must remain, and 
must undergo the further changes that are in store 
for them. Immense changes, if we are to judge 


¥ the way in which People talk at th ed 
inners 





about manufacturing mills migrating to 





rural districts, as Sir James Graham did; of steam 
threshing, as Captain Rushout did at Evesham; or 
of M‘Cormack’s machine, as everybody is talking. 
Nor will the farmers be scatheless : while improvers 
are bringing to bear their machinery and im- 
provements, successful or otherwise, farmers will 
have to pay their rents, will have to stand the 
racket of bad seasons, will have to take prices fixed 
by the foreign grower; and even the millers, who 
used to holds their heads so independently, now 
find their business sinking under the competition 
with foreign flour. : 

The state of agriculture is not only unsettled, 
but it is disastrous. The landowner, who has a 
political as well as a financial game to play, may 
give up the Protection cause, and knowing that 
his acres will not run away, may solace himself 
with distant prospect after the struggle. But the 
farmers, the labourers?—they must pay bitterly. 
They have a right, then, to ask their leaders what 
they mean? For Protection did mean something : 
it intended to secure that which the law of 
“supply and demand” fails to secure—a fair 
subsistence in return for industry. That the pre- 
sent system fails we see from three great facts— 
agriculture short of labour, labour flying the 
country, and immense numbers still wanting 
sufficient food. Protection was right in its 
object, defective in plan, and it has become 
impossible; it has broken down—it is poli- 
tically extinct. Free Trade has taken its turn, 
and is called upon to fulfil its promise of feeding 
the People: it fails—it manifestly tends to increase 
that most anomalous fact of our actual condition, 
the coexistence of idle lands, idle hands, and idle 
mouths, 

The commonplace rejoinder of political cecono- 
mists, that all wil) be set right by the mere cheap- 
ening of food, is not true either in theory or fact; 
that country must ever remain in a disastrous 
condition where the labour of large classes is 
cheaper than the cheapest food; and that is the 
condition of our agricultural labourers, of our hand- 
loom weavers, and of innumerable town classes. 

To prevent that cheapening of man below the 
price of food was the object of Protection, and that 
just object, we say, must not be abandoned, because 
certain gentlemen leaders are tired of their work, 
or have been defeated in tactics. Neither the 
literary amenities of Mr. Disraeli, nor the gout of 
Lord Derby, nor the extreme mental perplexity of 
the Duke of Richmond, nor the Arcadian pro- 
phecies of Sir James Graham, exonerate those who 
undertake to be the practical leaders of the working 
agriculturalists, from the duty of still striving for 
the object of Protection—a fair subsistence out of 
honest industry. Nor must that vital object be 
deferred sine die: Farmers and labourers have a 
right to ask their leaders what they are going 
to do? 


HIS MAJESTY OF NAPLES AND 
GLADSTONE, 

Tue lengthy and laboured official reply of the 
Royal Executioner of Naples to the dawning 
proofs of Mr, Gladstone, served up though it be 
by a well-known artiste for English taste, with a 
garnishment of spurious reserves and affecied 
qualifications, may suit the lazzaroni of Abso- 
lutism; but it will, we dare to say, but ill appease 
the digestive organs of men accustomed to breathe 
the keen, untainted air of truth and justice. 
Space forbids our noticing, at this moment, seriatim, 
such pretended confutations as may be picked out 
from an ambiguous heap of trifling or tiresome 
verbiage, which, if not irrelevant to the charges, 
is merely insulting tothe victims. We content 
ourselves with asking all honest readers whether, 
ifeven these official denials had in effect, to their 
own extent, demolished so much of the series of 
accusations which were extorted from the con- 
science of the Conservative statesman as they 
pn to impugn, there would not still survive 
enough, and more than enough of the great 
impeachment untouched to throw just doubt 
on the eredibility of the whole reply, from 
the first word to the last, in all essential 
varticulars. For the main facts indited by 
Mr. Gladstone subsist in all their age 
his “errors” detected and exposed by t 

injured innocence of the Royal advocates are 
errors, it seems, of name, of number, of locality, 
of Italian. But the awful violation of all prin- 
ciples of justice by corrupt tribunals, debased 
into instruments of a Royal reign of terror ; the 
debauched evidence of suborned accusers; the 
blood-stained perjury of the himself, on and 
after the first “ gift” of a Constitution; the 





massacres of the 15th of May (whilst the Monarch 
was praying in his Palace); the exile or im. 
prisonment of two-thirds of the constitutional 
representatives; the confiscation of properties; 
the brutal indecenciesand savage oredtion of the 
subterranean gaols ;—ail these agreeable details, 
attested by we know not Low many eyewitnesses, 
are evaded by quibbles, or denied altogether. In 
short, whenever the Royal adrocate encounters any 
statement, so grave and so comlusive that we are 
anxious to know how it will be met, he in round 
terms denies it. It is only the other day that 
L’ Univers, the approved Jesuit orgen of his Most 
Religious Majesty of Naples, denied that any 
man’s property had been confiscated by the King. 
By way of reply La Presse cited the names and 
addresses of exiles who had suffered a confiscation 
of all they could not bring away. But we pause 
here to put one question (we have plenty 
in reserve) to the veracious and estimable 
mouthpiece of Royal barbarism. If (as you 
assert), in the month of June of the — year, 
the number of political prisoners did not exceed 
2024, how comes it that not only all the ordinary 
vil calculated to contain 20,000 iy on 

ve been long since crammed, but it been 
necessary to bring into use more than the ordinary 
gaol accommodation to satisfy the “ activities” of 
the spies and the police? A fact stronger than 
any assertion of the Royal advocate. e will, 
however, in mercy, supply him and our readers 
with a reply to our question. The long preventive 
incarceration of suspected prisoners before trial is 
the key to the enigma. The gaols are gorged 
with political victims who are admitted and en- 
tered upon the registers as ordinary criminals, 
After a preventive detention of many months— 
or even, as in the case of Scialoja, for more than 
a year and a half—the prisoners are brought up 
for examination, and after some qua-i-judicial 
mockeries are declared out of the ordinary criminal 
jurisdiction, and so sent back to gol to wait, 
under such conditions as Mr. Gladstone has de- 
scribed, the good pleasure and the tender mercies 
of political tribunals. The very small number of 
2024, therefore, which the official reply so 
triumphantly opposes to the 20,000 of Mr. Glad- 
stone, are the political prisoners who, after under- 
going a long detention, have at last been brought 
up for a sort of preliminary trial, and handed over 
to special jurisdiction as political off nders. The 
actual number of untried prisoners, on suspicion, 
the prey of the police, herded with common male- 
factors, exceeds—far exceeds—the mild appre- 
hensions of Mr. Gladstone. 


But the first and last of questions for us to ask 
is, what faith are we to place in the veracity of men 
under whose august patronage the Catechismo 
Filosifico is recommended to parents and guardians 
for the social, moral, and religious enlightenment 
of the Neapolitan youth? We are told this 
Catechism of the right divine of perjury and 
violence was “a private speculation” forsooth ! 
dedicated to the King and to the Epise pate 
“before the censure was established,” and “ pro- 
bably without the cognizance of the Government.” 
If English readers are prepared to accept this dis- 
puted paternity, on the word of a King and a 
Jesuit, they will have no difficulty in recognising 
the value to the accused of “twenty-five days of 
defence ”—in a court presided over by Novarro ! 
They will believe that the prisons of Naples are 
“ conducted in a regular and judicious manner :” 
they will believe that the old judge who was dis- 
missed for refusing to falsify his conscience was 
“removed for reasons out of delicacy not stated: ” 
they will feel the weight of the “ official reply. 
insisting that “a man cast for death, whose life 
has been spared by the clemency of the King, can- 
not complain that the severe rigour of the law is 
exercised against him; they will understand how 
“every indulgence, consistent with the due execu- 
tion of the law,” has been extended to Poerio: in 
a word, they will heartily refuse to believe the word 
of the English gentleman and the honour of a Con- 
servative statesman, whilst they “ take for ted ” 
all the assertions of the “proper authorities” at 
Naples. What if this official reply be from the 
pen of that estimable Procuratore who recently 
rated the judges for “ disguising disloyalty under 
the veil of impartiality”? What if it be by the 
revered Novarro himself? 





EQUALITY IN THE EYE OF THE LAW. 
opus is represented by ovens wes and 
ulous paintere as sig : we beg to cor- 
rect the mistake, It all depends towards whom 
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she directs her face. Justice, we sfe afraid, isa 
bit of a Snob—especially in the provinces. She 
has an eye for a good suit of clehes, and two for a 
heavy balance at the banker’s In matters affect- 
ing life and limb she is bliné; in matters affecting 
perty she is wond quick-sighted. She 
Ticks the dust at the fees of capital; she bows to 
ition and “res ility” ; but she is impar- 
ially, rigidly blind # Labour and Poverty. We 
do not en without book. Our authority is 
unim ble. IH is the State of Trade corre- 
spondent of the Zimes :— o 
‘The strike of the tinplate workmen of Wolver- 
hampton and the nailers in East Worcestershire has 
had the effect apparently of resuscitating the evil 
energies of the men engaged in the glass manufacture, 
who ‘ turned out’ some months ago. The working- 
man’s Attorney-General, Roberts, is again in the field 
in sup of trade combinations ; but at our public 
office in the course of the present week the learned 
gentleman met with very indifferent success. It ap- 
pears that Messrs. Summerfield, extensive glass 
manufacturers, some few weeks ago differed with 
their workpeople ; it was not until the law was put 
into active operation that these differences were for 
the time allayed. The sore, however, still rankled in 
the minds of some of the o tives, and one or more 
of the men who supported the views of their em- 
—_ have been continually subjected to the abuse 
and violence of others employed in the same 
establishment. Mr. Summerfield acted as he was 
bound to act. He immediately, without notice, 
dismissed the men charged with intimidation and 
assault, and left them to seek any remedy which 
the common law of the country might afford to 
them, The discharged men, under the advice of 
* Attorney-General’ Roberts, took out summonses 
ainst Mr. Summerfield for discharging the men 
without the customary fornight’s notice. The hear- 
ing of the case occupied five hours, and the result 
was that the magistrates thought the defendant was 
justified in the course he pursued, and they dismissed 
the charge, This decision will have a good effect in 
the neighbourhood. It asserts and vindicates this 
important truth—that agreements, written oral, and 
established by use or custom, are at once vitiated and 
rendered void by the misconduct or illegal acts of the 
— A whom such agreements are sought to be 
enforced.” 


This is not new in the Gospel of Capital, but it 
is a new axiom in law. If you obtain a suit of 
clothes from your tailor, is the contract to pay for 
the clothes “‘ vitiated and rendered void,” sup- 

sing that important personage “ misconducts ” 

imself towards you, or commits an “ illegal act”? 
Cne might pay all ones debts, according to this 
doctrine, on a fine morning, by insulting one’s 
creditors consecutively up to fighting point. An 
assault breaks a contract. Saving Gospel for 
“swells” and men upon town! 


Now, the important truth asserted and vindicated 
by the extract above is in plain words this—that 
there is one law for working men and another for 
capitalists and employers. Contracts, as at Wol- 
verhampton, are held to be binding upon working- 
men. Couatecte, as at Worcester, are not held to 
be binding uponemployers. Capitalists may com- 
bine to lower wages and persecute workmen ; work- 
men may not combine to raise wages and persecute 
employers. All this comes from justice being 
herself a capitalist, and having clear eyes for her 
caste, but not even a squint for those who “ coin 
their blood for drachmas.” 





PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES OF A 
ae EUROPEAN WAR. 

“ Wnat, if we notify to Austria,” asks a New 
York journalist, ‘that we intend to aid any future 
Hungarian patriots who revolt against your 
we ~ These are not our words; we take 
them from the journal which may be called the 
Times of New York. The words are not suggested 
by us; they were published in New York before 
our suggestion on the same head had reached the 
writer, They are the spontaneous result of 
American feeling. The idea had already been 
awakened there of sending the star-spangled banner 
to Europe as the standard of Liberty. An American 
contingent, therefore, is not so great an improba- 
bility as some might deem it. 

The suggestion on our part was limited to this— 
that the star-spangled banner should take the lead 
in the great war of Peoples against Despotism. It 
has a right to that post. 

_ Now, what provoked the threat of the New York 
pe © provocative was the threat in the 

ndon Times, that “the maritime ” would 
interfere in Cuba between Spain and America. And 
if the Cuban affair had not to the ground, for 


the present, the maritime powers might have inter- 
fered, not without much to say in their justification. 
The opportunity for interference will probably 
occur again, especially if Spain should act 
in the spirit of proud chivalry manifested 
by the Madrid Heraldo, which is all for 
war against the Republic. Nor is Cuba the only 
be pel the American Republic and European 

flonarchy may clash ; in the African blockade the 
British Government keeps alive an old ground of 
quarrel, on which the stars and stripes may yet find 
occasion to vindicate their independence. But the 
occasion is a secondary matter. We did not sym- 
pathise with the marauding expedition against Cuba 
until the personal gallantry of the victims was dis- 
played under the infliction of Spanish cruelty. 
Certain of our readers who have addressed us on 
this subject, have no right to presume that we jus- 
tified the aggression in Cuba. We did no such 
thing. What we did was to marshal before us 
facts far greater than the intrigues or even the fate 
of that factious island, whose Government is the 
least respectable of its factions; and we simply 
recognized Cuba, not as a province which America 
ought to conquer, but as a field where a greater war 
than that between Abolition and Negro Slavery 
might soon break out—the war between the Des- 
potism and the Democracy of the world. In this 
matter we are dealing with actual movements, not 
aspirations. We see Despotism rearisen in the 
East, restored in more than its old strength, more 
than its old voracity, rampant, aggressive ; we see 
Constitutionalism outwitted, baffled, helpless ; 
England, who ought to be at its head, apathetic, 
trimming, inert, or covertly acting to favour the real 
enemy of mankind; in the West we see the Young 
Republic, fresh, active, ardent, aggressive; and, 
with all its faults and errors, we do hail a power 
that can, and must, take the lead in an active war- 
fare—an aggressive warfare—against the old mon- 
ster to whom England leaves Europe undisturbed, 
as a hunting-ground for its insatiable appetite. 


It is a mistake to suppose that the war which we 
anticipate would be injurious to this country. Even 
trade would not have a hair of its head hurt. Quite 
the reverse : trade would profit by a war, so would 
manufactures, so would labour. Prices and wages 
would rise. Nor could the war possibly bequeath 
those lamentable legacies which make the memory 
of the last so hateful to the English taxpayer. Let 
us look calmly at these facts. It is foolish to be 
frightened from a benefit, because it bears the name 
which we associate with an.eyil. 

Are we less able than we were half a century 
ago to sustain our share in a war, such as that 
share is likely to be? The amount of real property 
assessed to the income tax in 1843 was £95,000,000, 
and something more; but had the minimum of 
income, subject to assessment been £50 instead 
of £150, the amount must have been at least 
£120,000,000—an increase of morethan £80,000,000 
since 1803, It would, therefore, be as easy to raise 
£30,000,000 now as £10,000,000 in 1803; nay, 
easier, since our methods of collection are more 
facile and cheaper. Hence it would be quite pos- 
sible for the patriotism of our wealthier classes 
to raise the needful supplies without taxing in- 
dustry. 

But there are vast differences between the future 
war and the past. No Heaven-born Minister 
would be allowed millions to subsidize foreign 
tyrants, as we did in the last war, to the tune of 
£46,000,000 and odd, besides presents of arms. 
Nor would any Heaven-born Minister find it ne- 
cessary to contract loans at the rate of £60 7s. 6d. | 
for every £100 stock, as we did in those good old | 
times. It is the turn of Austria to contract loans | 
on terms like those: we of England have a more | 
effective credit—if we should need loans. We have 
already a large army; but we should not want to 
fight any Waterloo, bearing the brunt of war 
against a huge military power. We have a navy 
of 573 ships of all classes, which might have 
better employment than coercing our ally Brazil 
as soon as sho begins to help us in putting down 
the slave trade; or in dunning our ally Greece for | 
Don David Pacifico’s preposterous bill of damages. 
We are therefore cbantantiy furnished for war, 
without incurring any new outlay, except for cur- 
rent supplies in order to maintain our position. 

But the comparatively small outlay of public 
money on that account would be far more than 
compensated by the movement given to our com- 
merce. Would not the arms-makers of Birming- 
ham have fair expectation of good pickings from 
a war? would not Leeds cloth be in demand? the 








shoes of Northampton, the leather of Bermondsey ? 





nay, would the cotton of Manchester 
manded? No one believes such things, 
during which we remained friends with 
ricans and French, our ships would easily fing 
access to the ports of Europe; and while 
Peoples were doing the work of fighting, ou, 
industry would supply them with necessar 
This conclusion is not all speculation: from 1793 
to 1802 the war was mainly Continental, not naval 
or mercantile; and during those ten years our ex. 
port trade rose from £20,399,000 to £46,120,969. 
so that war was not very bad for trade after all! 
The increase was 130 per cent. The first check tg 
that increase was given by Napoleon’s 
decrees: it is the Peace that now visits us w; 
Berlin decrees, which we call by the more modern 
and learned names of “ Zollverein” and “ Stey, 
verein.” A war of Peoples against Despotism 
would repeal those Berlin —— with some 
and would open to us the markets of Germany 
Italy, and ean : 
It is not because we say these things that ther 
will be war; there is no use in “ advocating” 
war, and we are not undertaking any task 
thankless. We only survey facts, ard i 
the existence of great principles which are now 
moving to the conflict ; we only seek to assure our 
more timid readers, that the event cannot be bad for 
them, unless, as in the last war, and, perhaps, in 
more recent “ transactions,” England sh Side 
with Absolutism. A war of freedom would benefit 
trade, would benefit labour. It would do more: 
once again it would give a national feeling to the 
People of this country; it would shake us out of 
our fears of being frightened; it would override 
the sectional questions that divide us. A period 
of prosperity would afford the opportunity for 
arranging many even of our ceconomical and social 
questions, which the desperate pressure of our 
industrial system now forbids us to handle deli. 
berately. It would restore to us movement, hope, 
and a fresh occasion for settling down again on 
better principles than those guided us in 1815; for 
we have learned much in the interval. We may 
henceforth be the ally of nations, not the tool of 
despots; we may share that trade of the world, 
which no nation can monopolize; we may enjoy, 
not the quiet of oppression, but the peace of real 
freedom. 


THE 
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TRUTH THAT THERE 

BLOOMER, 
Bioomerism shakes society—at least in the neigh- 
bourhood of John-street. Like Jove, Bloomer 
threatens, with her rosy right hand, our most sacred 
institutions :— 


Is IN 


** Ac rubente 
Dexteia sacras jaculatus arces, 
Terruit urbem ; 
Terruit gentes, grave ne rediret 
Seculum Pyrrhe.” 


—that is, the age of Pyrrha, when no stays were 
worn ; all the City is alarmed at the prospect, and 
especially the “gents.” Horace evidently pro- 
phesied. 

Yet we do not share this terror of the commercial 
world and the gents, because, in the first place, we 
do not expect to see “ Bloomerism ” established in 
lieu of whalebone and coutil, or any of our institu 
tions in Church and _ state; and secondly, because, 
if it were, we do not know that the change would 
be for the worse. In short, neither Bloomerism 
nor “Old World” costume stand on such a rock 
of logic, or live by such an inspiration of taste as 
to be deemed final in their way. 

Women’s costume is bad for anything but even- 
ing parties, and not of the best for them ; granted. 
But is the Bloomer costume the appropriate sub- 
stitute? We doubt. Women’s costume fails, we 
think, on three important grounds—it is not 8 
“ ceconomical ” as it might be, it is not so becoming 
as it might be, when it is made in plain materials, 
as the working-day dress of most women must be; 
it is not suited to active work or outdoor exercise 
and is thus a hindrance to health and useful em 
ployment. But is the Bloomer plan better? Not 
when the materials are such as seem to be usually 
chosen. Satin is not weatherproof nor cheap; 
muslin trousers are not mud-proof; nor are any 
trousers in the Turkish pattern pretty. Bloomerism 
appears to us to be an illogical effort to get at the 
Q.e.d. by a short cut: petticoats are ill out 
doors or out of a carriage ; trousers are better; 
Turkish women wear Turkish trousers ; let us weat 
Turkish trousers—such is the argument. But 
Turkish trousers, which are like bolster-cases 0n & 
huge scale, are made to recline upon a divan all day, 
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or to sway in the stepless dance of the hareem—not 
for wear or real exercise, not for active grace. If 
women are at last awake to the unseemliness of 
draggle-tail petticoats, or to the ungainliness of 
most of our “ homely” forms of costume, let them 
invent new patterns, suited to our times and circum- 
stances ; but above all suited to the working con- 
dition of our multitudinous population. A comely 
working garb is the one thing needed: the divine 
Mama Oello taught fashion and civilization to the 
Peruvian fair; where is the Mama Oello of our 
world of costume ? 

Nor isit only for women : men need new costumes 
no less. Working men, with a pride anything but 
Democratic, only copy “gentlemen” in dress, and 
wear that garment which is not beautiful when made 
in the best of cloth by a Nugee, but which is 
detestable when made by common hands in common 
fabric. We should work all the better, too, if we 
more generally adopted costumes suited to our 
special callings ; trying, not to disguise the artisan 
in the gentlemen, but to set forth the artisan in an 
aspect as little spoiled as possible by the double 
disguise of a dress at first bad and made worse by 
being destroyed in hard work. If 7 trade had 
its own dress for working days, and a holiday suit 
like that, only new, and perhaps more perfect in its 
type, then the costumes of our streets and gather- 
ings might be very agreeably varied, We have 
some few samples of the plan, as in the butcher and 
the drayman, but they are imperfect ; and in neither 
of them is the picturesque so much studied as it 
ought to be. 

The subject is worth the practical consideration 
of all classes except the “ highest ”"—with whom 
dress is rather the livery of exclusiveness than the 
setting forth of working energy clothed with the 
fitting garb of taste. Men and women might look 
more comely than they do,—which is no trifle— 
with again in the way of practical ceconomy and 
working convenience. And a searching dress 
reform might be made highly beneficial to classes 
which are beginning to suffer before many 
others from want of employment—the classes, 
both male and female, engaged in the making of 
clothes. For these reasons we applaud the Bloomer 
agitation; only, we say, extend it. Let Profes- 
soress Dexter revise her satin decree; let Bloomer- 
ites reconsider the subject of trousers; and let our 
political agitators of every “‘ ism” awaken an agi- 
tation on a question which truly comes home to 
men’s business and bosoms. ‘The tailor has impi- 
ously presumed to “ make the man,” and he has 
only depraved man into being a clothes-block : let 
the clothes-block, as orators say, ‘‘ Awake, arise, 
or be for ever fallen.”” ‘Who would be free, 
themselves must strike the blow.” Let us be nobly 
revenged on our destroyer, and make a man, yea, 
of the tailor. ‘“ England expects,” &c. 





A LITTLE PEDDLINGTON PROPHET. 


'T is as easy to twist the nose of a proverb as to create a 
aradox. “A prophet hath no honour in his own 
vuntry ”’ recurs to us as a signal instance of how sayings 
ich have ‘‘passed into proverbs” are not seldom 
orced from fact. Look at that distinguished Whig 
Priot, an object of dread, we are told, to all the des- 
Pisms, the bon enfant of diplomacy, Palmerston the 

mair, Perhaps the believers in Palmerston are 
deeasing in number. We do not mean believers in his 
Steful and easy wit, in his fluent and “ evasive 
augers,” in his charming liberal audacities, in his 
admable good humour in the House, in spite of 
Rality teasing boys with one idea, like Urquhart 
m bh pliant grasp of circumstances, and, above all, 
in bireally pleasant manners and exterior, and un- 
excejonable “address”; but believers in the be- 
trayeof Sicily, the seducer of Italy, the passive, con- 
Scatir party to the ravage of Hungary, the re- 
Sornt the Pope, the hopeful augur of a peaceful 
52, a:the official champion of English Liberalism, 
a8 anhing more, in a word, than the cleverest 
nd mt successful fellow of “ the FAMILY :” these are 
decidea decreasing. Perhaps Palmerston is begin- 
ning tolisbelieve in himself! What shall he do to 
regain s own moral calibre? Invite himself to that 
Pretty Dronshire village which he so ably represents in 
Parliamet, and before the assembled burgesses of 
Tiverton fresh orally his own self-belief, whilst he has 
little or Rdifficulty in persuading men of simple habits 
that he isthe very pink of—fashionable—Liberal prin- 


ciples, felt\ll over the world, but ‘‘ visible at "— 
Tiverton ! 





TS STAMP-OFFICE IN RETREAT. 


TuEvaloroushyvement onthe Maidstone Gazette hasbeen 
tepulsed. Thog 


ily News, determined to try whether 3 








notification of arrivals at hotels could be charged as an 
advertisement, went out of its way to chronicle the ar- 
rivals and departures from the Clarendon. The result 
was the defeat of the Stamp-office. This is as it should 
be; the stronger supporting the weaker against the un- 
just extension of the law. By the by, how is it that Mr. 
Charles Dickens has never, been brought up for judg- 
ment? Is the Chancellor of the Exchequer in retreat 
also? 





MORAL PLAGUES. 

THERE is a gross omission in our news columns—an 
omission we are at a loss how to supply. The daily 
records of the police courts contain stories which ought 
to be known to the thoughtful, but which are scarcely 
dreamed of by those who do not see the daily journals. 
Many we dare not print—they are too revolting; at the 
same time we feel that they are symptoms of a wide- 
spread moral infection, depravity, and absence of manly 
feeling, which is the least hopeful feature of the age. 
We allude to cases of viclence to women and 
children, perpetually occurring, in the most dis- 
gusting shapes. Children decoyed away by brutal 
old men; young women attacked in the lonelier 
portions of the public streets; half-witted ser- 
vant girls the victims of depraved masters; and occa- 
sionally crimes even of a darker hue described as “‘ unfit 
for publication,” appear in the daily papers. These cases 
occur every day. On Wednesday alone there were four. 
How many unknown? 

We appeal to the thoughtful to ask themselves whether 
these painful phenomena are not significant, not only of 
the low moral atmosphere which prevails, but aleo of the 
unsatisfactory state of all existing relations between the 
sexes. Higher moral training for both, more chivalrous 
sentiments for the men, are not these wanting ? 





SOCIAL REFORM. 
“NOTES OF A SOCIAL CONOMIST.” 
THE COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS OF ENGLAND. 

‘* Nihil“est agriculturé melius, nihil uberius, nihil 

homine dignius.”"—CicEko. 
II. 

Tue rapid development of Communism, in the 
early Christian societies, is explained by the fact, 
that the social organization of pagan Rome was 
based upon the antagonist principle of indivi- 
dualism, and the god Terminus, who presided over 
boundaries, is described by Ovid as refusing to 
give way even to Jove himself :— 

 Restitit, et magno cum Jove templa tenet.” 
The constant struggle between the Plebs, or 
commons, and the Patricii, a haughty and faith- 
less oligarchy, arose, not from any desire on the 
part of the people to abolish the principle of indi- 
vidual property, but from the very natural wish 
to protect themselves against fraud and tyranny, 
gteat abuses having crept into the administration 
of the ager publicus, or common land, the large 
proprietors having gradually driven the people 
from the soil, and replaced them with slaves, who 
frequently rose in arms against their oppressors ; 
and seventy years before the birth of Christ, the 
escape 1 slave Spartacus, and 40,000 of his fellows, 
fell, fighting desperately, in the fertile plains of 
Campania. The principle of individualism was 
carried to such an extreme, that the Roman 
citizen became the proprietor, not merely of the 
soil and of the slave, but of the women and 
children also. The husband might even lend his 
wife, and yet retain possession of her and of her 
progeny, over which he exercised a right of sale. 
But as Rousseau finely says:—‘ The strong is 
never strong enough to be always master, unless 
he transform might into right, and obedience into 
duty.” 

The primitive Romans had reinstated agricul- 
ture as one of the liberal arts of peace, had as- 
serted the dignity of “labour” (despised by the 
effeminate Greeks), and converted it into a privi- 
lege; and when the citizens of Rome resigned the 
plough into the hands of slaves, Agriculture once 
more was doomed to veil her sun-burnt head in 
the night of oblivion and barbarism, which over- 
spread the Empire, until the followers of Christ 
again adopted her as the basis of social recon- 
struction. The unexampled luxury of the ener- 
vated Romans, menaced as they were with 
and their craving after excitement, had 
them cowardly and superstitious; to this was 
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In the midst of this superannuated 
civilization, based upon the principle of Po 
a new sect suddenly ap preaching the doc- 
trines of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity—de- 
spising riches and learning, and devoting their 
lives to agriculture and to prayer. After suffering 
indescribable tortures and persecutions, the 

lytes to the new faith triumphed over their adver- 
saries, and Christianity supplanted ism as a 
state religion, by the sacrifice of the principles of 
its founder. But the persecutions of the Emperor 
Decius had driven some of the most zealous 
neoph into the desert; and Pachomius, the 
disciple of Anthony, became the founder of the 
first cloister in the Island of Tabenna. As in the 
sect of the Essenes of the desert of Judea, 
there were different kinds of monastic life; the 
Ascetics, who lived in solitude; and the Cono- 
bites, who lived in community, with a system of 
rules for the government of their inmates, in 
which celibacy and obedience to their head were 
enforced. But among the people the Anchorites 
were held in the highest repute, for they carried 
their folly furthest, and vied with each other in 
inventing new modes of self-torture; and Simeon 
pe is thought to have reached the climax of 
this art. 


The monasteries of the Coenobites consisted of 
groups of thirty or forty houses, each of which 
was occupied by a similar number of monks, who 

adually subdued and redeemed the soil of 

urope, and the burning wastes and solitudes of 
Asia and of Africa. In the East and in the West, 
in Gaul and in Palestine, these roving agricultural 
communities rapidly spread themselves, and the 
surplus produce of their labour was devoted to the 
use of the poor and the stranger. In the East, 
however, the monks were placed in the midst of a 
more civilized population, and gradually resigned 
themselves to a life of contemplation and ease, 
St. Benedict perceived the danger, and determined 
to remedy the growing evil. In the monastery of 
Subiaco, where the celebrated first edition of 
Lactantius was printed in 1465, he matured a far- 
sighted scheme of reformation, which was gene- 
rally adopted by the Canobites of the West, and 
which became the source of the wealth, tran- 
quillity, and learning of the Benedictine order. 


Thus, by means of codperative labour, based 
upon the unselfish principles of pony Ben 
community, the monks became, not only the re- 
deemers of their mother earth, but the i 
and promoters of literature and art—although the 
havoc committed by their destruction of profane 
authors appears almost fabulous. 


The earlier fathers of the Christian Church— 
Tertullian, John Chrysostom, Basil, and Gregory 
the Great—carried the communistic principle to a 
pitch of fanaticism; and St. Clement asserted it 
“to be obligatory upon all men;” and affirmed 
that all social discord had arisen fiom individual 
appropriation :— maxims which were afterwards 
revived by Rousseau, and by Brissot de Warville, 
in 1780, in his “ Recherches Tae sur 
le Droit de Propriété et de Vol.” dis. 
putes which arose at a later period between 
the Franciscans, supported by the Pope and the 
Guelfs, who asserted, and the Cordeliers, backed 

the Emperor and the Gibelines, who rejected, 
the principle of individual property, were termi- 
nated by the sword; and individualism again 
triumphed over the communist principle. 

In the monasteries, these antagonistic elements 
were a constant source of contention; but they 
were gradually reconciled by the magic influence 
of the pecuniary and hierarchic interests, which of 
course were strongly 0 to Social equality 
and territorial Communism, As the monasteries 
increased in numbers and in wealth, they 
forth swarms of agricultural colonists, or 
ciaries, who gradually formed societies, denomi- 
nated priories. At first the prior, who rendered 
an annual account to the a of the parent 
monastery, reserved only what was necessary for 
the farm—for such, in fact, it was. But the example 
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ofan abbot was infectious, and the prior, in his turn, 
a a ge the surplus revenue of the estate 
although it was held in trast. Thus, towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, the obediences were 
gradually converted into ben » despite the 
protests ofthe Councils. The absolute community 
of goods lasted until the sixth century ; but the 
jurist Denizart asserts that the difficulty of adjust- 
ing contending claims rendered it imperative to 
divide the revenues of the Church into portions ; 
one for the bishop, one for the clerk, one for the 
Church, and the fourth for the poor: for the right 
of the poor to support, and the right of the rich to 
engross, were reciprocal privileges, the former 
being the condition on which the latter was en. 
joyed. And this was so universally ackn wledged, 
that the Parliament of Toulouse, on the 18th of 
April, 1651, passed an edict, by which the 
bishops were commanded to provide foud for the 
poor, within three days, otherwise “ seizure shall 
be made of a sixth of the fruits, taken by the 
bishops, in the said parishes.” Notwithstanding 
the negation of the principle of Communism, the 
right of the poor to sup was thus formally 
achnowledged, and the abolition of tithe in France 
is only a proof that it had been perverted from 
its legitimate channel; but the right of the poor 
to support, and the right of the rich to approp:i- 
ate, are still reciprocal privileges. Let the French 
ms mg therefore, look to it, or their property 
will nut be worth five years’ purchase ! 

The philosophical reformers of the eighteenth 
century repudiated the principles of fraternity and 
community, which were inseparably connected 
with ecclesiastical and aristocratic feudalism; and 
they consequently rushed into the opposite excess 
ofabsolute and universal selfishness. Fraternity was 
associated in their minds with monkish greediness 
and corruption, and Community with a miserable 
peasantry, over-worked and half-starved, and con- 
demned by the corvée to thrash the frog-ponds 
into silence.* The philosophers qudieued the 
enormous results obtained by means of the mo- 
nastic institutions, in a former age, as we now 
undervalue the prodigious accumulation of capital 
and increase of productive power, under the system 
of free competition as opposed to monopoly. 
That great reforms are imminent, in this country, 
in the laws relating to property, especially to real 
property, is beyond a doubt; and the whole 
question, of the natural rights and limits to the 
absolute possession of property, is, with the self- 
organization of labour, among the most important 
problems to be solved by human reason. The 
struggle between the contending principles of in- 
dividualism—and Cumnuaien se natural laws 
of social attraction and repulsion—will never 
terminate. It is for us to find a practical and 
equitable solution of the difficulty. Permit me, 
in a few brief words, to touch upon the collateral 
development of similar principles in civil society, 


According to the strict principles of Roman law, 
the master re the right to sell, punish, and 
put to death the slave; the slave could not con- 
tract a marriage, and no legal relation between 
him and his children was recognized. The slave 
had no right to the possession of property. 


When the principles of universal brotherhood 
and individual liberty were first proclaimed, the 
slave in theory became free, but in practice the 
change was slowly and imperfectly carried out. 
Nevertheless the formal ociewle ginent of the 
principle of universal freedom was in itself a 
social revolution. Suddenly the passive human 
machine, or instrument, in che hands of its owner, 
became a Man, possessing certain rights, and with 
social duties to fulfil—a wife and children—a 
family to at He is only a serf, perhaps, 
but is no longer the absolute property of 
another. He now belongs to the soil, adscriptus 
| wom which he cultivates, If death or sickness, 

owever, chance to overtake him, his tenure and 
a ae gems pass into other hands ; for the feudal 
lord is } oy mere of everything upon the earth, 
and under the sky, “ of the beast that flees, of the 
bird that flies, of the animal that strays, of the 
lost traveller ; even of the wind that blows, of the 
water that flows, of the sun that shines—all these 
belong to the Seigneur.” But the children of the 
serf have no other inheritance than the uncertainty 
and misery of a life of hardship and toil. Gradu- 
ally, from a sense of their helplessness and de- 
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pendence (a powerful bond of union), the serfs 
group themselves into communities as into a 
family, the most ancient of all societies, and the 
only natural one, and obtain possession of the 
soil; the feudal lord willingly giving his consent, 
for the greater economy, security, increased produc- 
tion, and, consequently, larger revenue. On the 
other hand the serf, by this jointstock partner- 
ship for mutual help and protection, obtains per- 
manent possession of the land—* taisiblement ”— 
tacitly —by the “ demeurance commune d’un an 
et jour ’’—the dwelling in community for a year 
andaday. Inthese primitive societies, the new- 
born child, unable to work, is prized and nurtured, 
and receives his allotted share of the “commun 
pot, sel, et depense” (of the common store), in 
consideration of his future promise. Those who 
are in the prime of life are valued for their worth 
and ability, and the aged for their superior wisdom 
and counsel, and in reward for their past labours, 


Throughout England, as well as Germany, these 
agricultural communities spread themselves like 
a network; settled upon arable land, surrounded 
with forest pastures, and having some kind of 
property in both; the principle of their organiza- 
tion was separation as regarded each other, the 
most intimate union as regarded the individual 
members of each. The smallest and simplest of 
these divisions was a Mark or March, and the 
union of two, three, or more marks in federal bond, 
for purposes of a religious, judicial, and political 
character, formed the Ga or Shire. 

The original principles of settlement in England, 
and among all the nations of Germanic blood, rest 
upon these two main foundations—the possession 
of land, and the distinction of rank; and the 
public law of every Teutonic tribe implied the 
dependence of the one, upon the other, principle. 
As the un‘ree can at first hold no land within the 
limits of the community, so neither is he fully free 
who holds no land therein, whatever be his 
personal rank. 


Having thus endeavoured to trace the mighty 
struggle of contending principles in the Church, 
and the gradual emancipation of the slave—a 
modification of absolute property—from a state 
of bondage to one of comparative comfort and in- 
dependence—I shall reserve for a future communi- 
cation the history of modern communism, from the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More to that of the founder of 
the infant and factory school system, and the origi- 
nator, I believe, of - A short-time (factory) move- 
ment: and although I differ in toto from many of 
the opinions to which he has given public expres- 
sion—especially tho-e advanced at a later period 


of his career—yet, at the same time, I feel bound | 


to express my sincere respect for the benevolence, 
disinterestedness, and unflagging zeal which he 
has displayed as a practical social reformer. 


WItt1AM ConiINGHAM. 


True Prooress.—The civilization of antiquity was 
the advancement of the few and the slavery of the 
many—in Greece 30,000 freeman and 300,000 slaves ; 
and it passed away. True civilization must be 
tail by the progress, not of a class or nation, 
but of all men. God admits none to advance alone. 
Individuals in advance become martyrs—nations in 
advance, the prey of the barbarian. Only as one 
family of man can we progress. But man must exist 
as an animal before he can exist as a man; his physical 
requirements must be satisfied before those of mind; 
and hitherto it has taken the whole time and energies 
of the many to provide for their physical wants, 
Such wants have spread mankind over the whole 
globe—the brute and the savage have disappeared 
before the superior race—the black blood of the torrid 
zone has been mixed with the white of the temperate ; 
and a superior race, capable of vt and labouring 
under a zenith sun, has been formed; and we seem 
to be preparing for a united movement onward. The 
elements have been pressed into our service, the 
powers of steam and electricity would appear bound- 
less, and science has given man an almost unlimited 
control over nature. The trammels which despotism 
have hitherto imposed upon body and mind, have 
been thrown off, and constitutional liberty has rapidly 
and widely spread. ‘The steam-ship and railway, 
and mutual interests in trade and commerce, have 
united nation to nation; and the press has given one 
mind and simultaneous thought to the whole com- 
munity. Power there is in plenty for the emancipa- 
tion of the whole race; since the steam-engine and 
machinery may be to the working-classes what they 
have hitherto been to those classes above them. All 
that is wanted is to know how to use these forces for 
the general good. The powers of production are 
inexhaustible: we have but to organize them, and 
justly to distribution the produce.—Zducation of the 
Feelings, by Charles Bray. 
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Critics are not the legislators, but the . 
ofliterature. They do not make law pop amen gee 
try to enforce them —Edinburgh Review, 








Wuewn an Englishman reads in Cicero (for whom, 
as a “gentlemanly” author, he has the highest 
respect !) that “‘ Eloquence is among the most exalted 
of virtues—unaquedam de summis virtutibus”—by 
must pause in gentle amazement at the exaggera. 
tion. His notions of Virtue and Eloquence admit 
of no such necessary relationship. He thinks of 
the eloquent Disreputables moving across the field 
of History, or known to him in his own lifetime, 
and fancies that he sees an obvious distinction be. 
tween oratory and morality. Not so the Roman, 
Eloquence was the god of his idolatry. Quivert. 
LIAN, alluding to the death of his only son—in a 
passage which brings to mind the mournful pathos 
of EpmMunp Burke on a similar occasion—dwells 
especially on the capacity for eloquence indicated 
by his boy, and with a sigh declares that he would 
have revived the ancient glory of the Roman tri- 
bune: the father seems to mourn the lost orator 
almost as much as the lost child! For indeed to 
be an orator was to reach the summit of Roman 
greatness, What higher praise can Sauuust give 
to Cato the Censor than to call him the most elo. 
quent of Romans? And if we would fairly under- 
stand this idea of an Orator, we must look into 
Cicero and QuINCTILLIAN, who insist upon the 
necessity of an orator being a virtuous man, “ only 
the virtuous are eloquent” (which, if we distinguish 
Oratory from Rhetoric, is perhaps strictly true), 
The influence of Greek thought is visible here, 
And itis this lofty conception of the Art which 
justifies the great variety and importance of their 
Treatises on it. They left no point untouched; 
minutie grew into respect; veneration generated 
pedantry. Even grammar, by us considered so 
arid and perhaps frivolous a study, was to them 
a charming inquiry: the delight of aged men, 
the sweet companion of their solitudes—jucunda 
senibus, dulcis secretorum comes ! 

So little is this true of moderns, that our readers 
will learn with surprise the fact of Archbishop 
WuatTeE.ey’s little book on English Synonyms 
(& propos to which arose the discussion on “ta- 
lented” recently varying our matter) has gone 
through a large edition in three or four weeks, But 
this rapid sale is owing to the neglect of the Art. 
Even practised writers have studied their own lan- 
guage so little that they feel the need of distinct in- 
formation given with something like authority, 

Among the new works let us notice a selectior 
from CARLYLE’s various writings, systematicall 
arranged, and rendered into German by J. Nxt 
BERG, under the title Beitraye zum Evangelium d 
Arbeit ;—also an important work by A. Cocau 
called Associations Ouvriéres: Histoire et Théo 
des Tentatives de Réorganization Industrielle opé 
depuis 1848. The author is one of the polit! 
ceconomists who write in the Revue des [# 
Mondes, which is enough to show that his & 
pathies are not greatly in favour of the Associatio 
but he is a good writer, and we anticipate a le 
rably fair account from him, 

Louis Buanc has followed up his pampht 
Plus des Girondins by another assault upo the 
| errors of his democratic friends who are in fawr of 
direct legislation, and this pamphlet, La Répvigue 

Une et Indivisible, is pounced upon by the Sbats 
| as rare sport, because it speaks of Lepru Rot!’s 
| views with scorn. By the way, Lours Busc bas 
| found a biographer and expounder in M. Cpkt8§ 
Rosin, who has Jightened his prison weaves by 
writing a little work, Louis Blanc, sa V et s@8 
Cuvres. 

The fashion of cheap reprints is becaing unl- 
versal. We have our Dickens, andBULWER, 
and JERROLD, in three-halfpenny nuibers, and 
now the Literary Gazette informs us tt the most 
illustrious of French writers—Gzor« Sanv—is 
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of Kant, and the *Coinatete ” of Hegel. sagen 
to it, eve itive implies a negative, an 
4 uth “ie the yp el two ; thus, 
Competiti itive idea, implies its opposite 
pre wd “Good nelle Evil; Virtue ae 
Vice. Competition, alone, 





is anarchy ; Association, 


alone, is sterility, Safety lies in the antithesis, or 
equilibrium of the two. If you suppress Compe- 


tition, you suppress individual Liberty, and Society 
becomes truncated. If you leave Competition un- 
checked, you produce immeasurable misery. For a 
fuller development of his views, which we here so 
briefly indicate, we refer to his great work (Systéme 
des Contradictions Economiques, vol. i. chap. 5), 
and with this preface, address ourselves to the 
chapter on Association in the work now under 


review. 

He confesses that be has always looked upon 
Association as an equivocal engagement, which, like 
Pleasure, Love, Friendship, and many other things, 
conceals beneath a seductive appearance more evil 
than good, “ It is, perhaps, the result of my tem- 
perament, but I am as suspicious of fraternity as of 
luxuriousness : I have met with few men who have 

ad reason to boast of either.” But, passing from 
his individual partialities into the domain of science, 
he says :— 

** Let us apply the criterium. 

** What does society now require? 

‘That its tendency to sin and misery should be- 
come a movement towards comfort and virtue. 

“ How is this change to be wrought ? 

“ By reéstablishing equilibrium in the Economic 
Forces. 

“Is Association the equilibrium of Forces? 

“No. 

“Is Association a Force at all? 

“No. 

** What is Association ? 

** A dogma, 

** Association is so thoroughly in the eyes of those 
who propose it as a revolutionary expedient, a dogma, 
something settled, complete, absolute, immutable, 
that all who have given in to this Utopia, have tended 
without exception, towards asystem. By constantly 
viewing all the parts of the social body through the 
medium of a fixed idea, it was natural that they 
should end, as they have ended, by reconstructing 
society on an imaginary plan, somewhat after the 
fashion of that astronomer who, out of respeet for 
his own calculations, reconstructed the system of the 
universe. ae No; Association is no more a 
directing prineiple than it is an industrial power; 
Association, 1n i'self, has no organic or productive 
virtue, nothing which, like the Division of Labour, 
C.mpetition, &e., renders the workman stronger and 
more expevitious, dimmishes the cost of production, 
o}-tains « greater value from l sser elements, or lke 
the adminis'rative hierarchy, offers a glimpse of har- 
mony and order,” 

The reader will be disposed to pull up at this 
assertion, and declare Proudhon unworthy of being 
listened to when he says that Association does not 
increase the production nor diminish the cost, But 
Prowihon is perfectly aware of all that can be said 
on this subject—indeed, he has said it himself over 
and over ayain, with his usual vigour; he calls it, 
however, the Collective Force, and classes it amony 
the Economic Forces. In the Memoir on Property, 
he pointed out how the Division of Employment 
conjoined with the Combination of Labour (we use 
Gibbon Wakefield’s serviceable distinction) in- 
creases production, and how, in consequence, the 
labourers ought to be paid, over and above their 
salary, a portion of this produce due to the collec- 
tive force. 

Why this distinction? asks the reader. We 
direct attention to it, for he will presently see 
that it is of capital importance in this question 
Understand, therefore, that the Codéperation of 
Labour is a Collective Force to be classed among 
the Economic Forces ; but that it is an impersonal 
thing: it is different from Association, which 
is a voluntary engagement on the part of men. 
We may now quote Proudhon’s demonstration, that 
Association is not a Force :— 

‘In a word, is Association an Economic Force? 
It has been cred up, and marvels promised from it, 
for the last twenty years. How is it that no one 
demonstrates its efficacy? Is the efficacy of Associa- 
tion more difficult of demonstration than that of 
ecommerce, credit, or the division of labour ? 

‘For myself, I will answer categorically. No; 
Association is not an Economic Force. Association 
is in 1t8 very nature sterile, even hurtful, for it is an 
obstacle to the liberty of the workman. The re- 
sponsible authors of those fraternal Utopias, by which 
so many people still allow themselves to be seduced, 
have, without proof, attributed to the contract of 
society a vittue and efficacy which belong only to 
collective force, the division of labour, or to exchange. 
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The public has not perceived this confusion ; hence 
the hazard of the constitutions of societies, their 
various fortunes, and tne uncertainty of public 
opinion. 

‘When a society, whether industrial or com- 
mercial, has for its object either to put in action one 
of the great Economic Forces, or to work some 
property the nature of which requires it to remain 





undivided, a monopoly, or a good will ; the society | 


formed for this object may have a prosperous result ; 
but this result is not due to its principle, but to its 
means, 
result can be attained without Association, it is pre- 
ferred. Association is a bond naturally repugnant 
to liberty, and no one consents to submit to it, unless 
he finds in it a sufficient indemnity for so doing, so 
that this practical maxim may be opposed to all 
Utopian societies. Man never associates but un- 
willingly, and because he cannot do otherwise. 

“ Let us, then, distinguish between the principle 
of Association and the infinitely varying means of 
which a society, by the effect of external circum- 
stances foreign to its nature, can dispose, and among 
which I rank the Economic Force as first. The 
principle would cause the enterprise to be given up, 
if no other incentive could be found; the means are 
the cause of men’s inclining to it, in the hopes of 
———s an increase of riches through a sacrifice of 
inde ence, 

** Let us examine this principle: we will after- 
wards come to the means, 

‘* Whoever says Association, says solidarity, 
general responsibility, fusion of rights and duties 
with others. This is understood by all fraternal 
and even harmonist societies, in spite of their dreams 
of emulative competition. 

* In Association, he does all he can, does all he 
ought : it may be said that Association is productive 
of utility to the weak or idle associate, and to him 
only. Hence the equality of wages, a first law of 
Association. 

**In Association, all are answerable for all; the 
smallest is as much as the greatest; the last comer 
has the same right as the first. Association effaces 
all faults, levels all inequalities, hence the solidarity 
of aukwardness as well as of incapacity. sai 

‘Thus explained by Socialists and Jurists, can 
Association become general—the universal and supe- 
rior law—the public and civil right of an entire na- 
tion—of humanity? 

‘Such is the question put by the various Associa- 
tive schools, which, whilst varying their rules, have 
unanimously answered in the affirmative, 

**To that I reply—No; the contract of Associa- 
tion, under whatsoever form, can never become the 
universal Jaw; because, being in its nature unpro- 
ductive and troublesome, applicable only under 


special conditions, its disadvantages inereasing much | 


more rapidly than its advantages, 1t is repugnant 
both to the @conomy of labour and the liberty ot the 
workman. Whence I conclude that one Association 
could never include all the workmen of one branch 
of industry, nor all the industrial corporations, nor, 
of course, a nation of thirty-six millions of men; 
therefore, that the Associative principle dves not 
contain the required solution,” 

To drag the whole of Proudhon’s position into 
light, and thereby lay bare the fallacy, we have 
now only to place in juxtapusition with the fore- 
going, the sarcasin which escapes him some pages 
onwards :— 

* Assoviation in and for itself is a pure act of re- 
ligion, a supernatural bond, without positive value— 
amyth!” 

Do you see the fallacy? Do you see where this 
redoubtable logician has wandered out of the path? 
Let us endeavour to make it clear. 

The Socialists say that, as a matter of Evonomics, 
Association, because it implies Concert, greatly in- 
creases the production and diminishes the cost; 
that over and above this Economic result, it is for 
the fulfilment of our moral nature that we should 
cease to keep up a struggle ayainst each other, and 
unite our efforts against the obstacles of Nature; 
in other words, that we should endeavour to make 
all our relations with each other friendly instead of 
inimical. Here you see a doctrine with two aspects, 
corresponding with the twofold condition of so- 
ciety: a doctrine which has an Economie aspect 
and a Moral aspect. We reduce it to its simplest 
terms, setting aside all questions of detail for the 
present. 

Now, what does Proudhon prove? He proves 
that what he calls the Collective Force is one of the 
Economic Forces; and he then attaches himself 
to the second aspect of the doctrine—the moral— 
and proves that it is not a Force, but a Religion. 
In other words, he proves that Concert in the divi- 
sion of employments is economically a force, and 
that Socialism is right in declaring so much; and 
the fallacy of his argument lies in identifying the 
moral with the economical aspects—a fallacy very 
common among the writers on Political Economy, 


This is so true that whenever the same | 
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ai —-wosvenabonunshseestiineisian 
who, because their science concerns ; 
with the “wealth of wn nodh y apt to Pre 
that Socialism uniformly claims e wider and 
exalted office, refusing to separate the moral from 
the economic condition. 

We (that is, the present writer) by no means 
share in the common feeling against competition— 
one of the transitional conditions of our industrial 
movemeat—nor do we at all believe in the practi. 
cability of Association becoming universal for a 
very long while. But nothing seems clearer to yg 
than that the tendency of society is towards such 
a goal; and that the task which lies before 
all the present generation is, that of accelerating 
the movement by intellectual, moral, and exper. 
mental means (of which Codperative Stores and 
Working-Men’s Associations are such admirable 
examples). We must become fitted to such a con. 
dition before we can realize it. The change must 
be moral, no less than economical: hence the 
vanity of all attempts at immediate systematization; 
only those men who are morally fitted for such a 
state being competent to carry out successf 
the principle Association. We agree wi 
Proudhon :— 

** Association in itself is not solution of the revo. 
lutionary problem. On the contrary, it is itself » 
problem, the solution of which requires that the 
associates shall have all the advantages of union with 
all their independence.” 

It is, however, a conviction based upon evidence 
irresistible to our minds that Association is the 
dominant Idea this century has to realize : because 
it, and it alone, meets the twofold need of social 
life—because it, and it alone, is the principle which 
contains within itself the Economic and the Moral 
solution of our difficulties. 


LADY SELINA CLIFFORD. 
Lady Selina Clifford. A Novel and other Tales. 
Lady Dormer. 2 vols, 
Gray’s idea of Paradisiacal felicity was : Lying on 
a sofa and eternally reading new novels ;—a 
Paradise preferable, perhaps, to that wherein 
| eternity is passed in drinking the blood of enemies 
out of skulls; but, on the whole, not the Paradise 
which a well-informed Reviewer would be disposed 
to conceive! Eternally reading new novels— what 
atask! That of Sisiphus (so often alluded to by 
gentlemen desirous of giving a “classical” air to 
their compositions or conversations) was an agree- 
able relaxation in comparison: he, at any rate, 
exercised his muscles; whereas the eternal novel- 
| reader can exercise nothing but his patience—his 

mind is prostrate. You cannot eat a pigeon thirty 
| days in succession, vary its mode of cooking how 
| you please ; and, if the mental stomach (excuse the 
| odious phrase for the sake of the parallel!) be 
| somewhat less rebellious—less fastidious with its 
food, yet even that “ ravenous maw” has its limits, 
Just picture to yourself the prostrate Felix, after 
thirty days of consecutive novel-reading, wearied, 
emaciated, sated, yet horribly conscious of the 
ever-arriving tidal velocity of new novels remorse- 
lessly hauded to him by the messenger of some 
supernal Cawthorne! Picture this, however faintly, 
and you will become aware of the ghastliness of 
Gray’s Paradise! 

The truth is that condiments are not food: 4 
fact very commonly disregarded, and especially by 
novel-readers, Novels are delightful works, not 
only fascinating but morally beneficial, if they ar 
read sparingly and with some discrimination ; but 
|to devour them with the voracity and recklessness 

noticeable in many young ladies and gentlemen, i§ 
| to dine off olives, peppercorns, dates, capsicums, 
}and jam. ‘“ We yield to none” (as elegant writers 
| say) in appreciation of the pleasure and benefit 
| derived from a good novel; and we fancy that 
| those who rail indiscriminately against novel-read- 
| ing do so because they destroyed their capacity for 
_ it by excesses at the time they did read novels. 
| ‘There is one sense, however, in which we would 

gladly undertake to read all novels, viz., if the 

adjective new be confined to the novel, and not 
| simply to the name ; in other words, if the novel be 
} something more than a dexterous rearrangement 
| of old characters, old incidents, old remarks, and 
|old language. Let the writer but tell us what he 
| has actually seen and suffered, and we are but too 
happy to read him. Does this seem exacting too 
much? Itis the rarest of fulfilled conditions! We 
could name novelists who have made reputations, 
and whose printed pages must be reckoned by tens 
of thousands, who have never fulfilled that simple 
and primary condition of all Literature—the having 
something to say ! 
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ement the te oe gees me to walk down in full critical | this that we should shut him up for two hours in| why not oppose it in the evening, with wasigee 
s, and te be cn a conraes of —e } to church, and read him three separate church ser- sacred music, if you will, to mark the character 
hat he a omer a a goe *s difficutt _00 | vices rolled into one, with a sermon at the end, in | of the day? Where would be the harm of ‘esta- 
ut t00 qeslied heen ne w - . learing » diffieu t and which abstraet points of doctrine are discussed for | blishing Sunday evening oratorios, on a large 
ng 00 hentia ry ) e, and then ¥ ge om and write the theological enlightenment of his betters ? scale and at a low price, to suit working-men and 
t We — lly a lis 7 o imon, + a ge Surely not. Where would be the harm of sepa- their families? Give these oratorios, when the 
ent, Po ah caren o ogg — _ — ; rating the Prayer-book Services? of having the evenings are fine, in our public gardens; when 
y tens revieit Islin i incapable. ! when shal Morning Prayer, the Litany, and the Communion | they are not, in our public halls and our theatres. 
simple gion : us C ath celebrated at different and distinct periods of the | Sanctify the Sunday evening to the poor, who 
having e Cuat-Huanr. | morning ?—celebrated in certain churches as | have only heard the street ballad and the street 
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organ during the week, by making it their occa- 
sion for heodan Handel and Haydn, or the Masses 
of Mozart set to Seripture words, or any other 
among the achievements in church musie, 
which our poorer brethren have ears to listen to— 
yes, and hearts to feel—if you give them the 
chance. Is no sacred music ever played by a 
wife or a daughter on Sunday evenings, to family 
audiences of as estimable and as religious people 
as England can uce ? We all know that there 
is plenty of such music played and hearkened to 
b Churchmen and good Churchwomen. 
Why refuse the harmless privilege to our poor 
brothers and sisters, who may like music as much 
as we do, though they may have no pianos, and 
don’t know.one note from another? 

Other Sunday evening amusements, at once 
harmless and useful, might be added to the ora- 
torios; such as dissolving views, representin 


anarchists, because we suggest the propriety of 
some change in our present Sunday observances ? 
and because we doubt the infinite and eternal 
wisdom of certain lords and gentlemen who have 
made these observances? Ithink not. I set out 
by oy that our Sundays need reform; and I 
repeat it here; conscious of no other wish than to 
speak in the best interests of religion and morality, 
and of that other all-important virtue of charity, 


no avail. 


Organizations of the People, 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


Nationat CHARTER AssociaTion.—At the meeting 
of the Executive on Wednesday, a letter was read 


W. W.C. 











important scenes in history, to be briefly an 
plainly explained during their exhibition ; movin 
panoramas, which might, in the same way, be 
made productive of information about forei 
countries and their inhabitants. There are plenty 
of other means of innocently occupying an idle 
Sunday evening which I might mention; but I 
have said enough for my purpose; enough to 
show generally what I mean by Sunday Reform, 
what I think might be advantageously offered on 
Sunday to Mr. John Styles and the large working 
class that he represents. My proposals may be 
incomplete enough; but how are they irreligious 
and dangerous, in the highest and truest meaning 
of the words ? 

I do not ask you this question, Dives. You are 
a bigot and would set up your own small prejudices 
(if need be) against the largest convictions of the 
whole world beside; but J ask you, among my 
readers, who are good men and moderate men, 
what is there to scandalize you in what I have 
written? You object to shortening the Church ser- 
vice, for anybody. I answer, that I only propose 
to shorten its length, to increase its influence; to 
give it time to persuade, and deny it time to 
weary, the “ weaker brother.” 
what I propose is against the spirit and feeling of 
the nation. I answer, that it may be against the 
spirit and feeling of an exclusive party among the 
nation; but that you do not know that that party 
represents the whole nation, and cannot know until 
you have tried my experiment. You object, that 
my plans, if followed ont, would empty the 
churches and pander to the non-devotional feelings 
of the people. I answer, that I have already pro- 
vided a good chance for filling churches in the 
morning, with an extra congregation that does not 
enter them now; and that I only want to empty 
the gin-palaces by an innocent counter-attraction 
in the evening. Moreover, as to the “ pandering” 
you speak of, I am only aiming to cultivate, on 
the only day when I am able to cultivate them, 
tastes and faculties which God has given to man 
to exercise; and which are, therefore, fit tastes for 
God’s day. You object, that if my proposals were 
carried out, many working-men would still prefer 
their gin and their public-house parlour, their 
idling and their drunkenness, to my picture galle- 
ries and my cheap oratorios. 1 answer, in the 
first place, try them before you are in such a hurry 
to decide; and, in the second place, I tell you 
that your objection infers that a vast body of your 
fellow creatures are so determinately and instinc- 
tively fond of what is bad, that nothing good, how- 
ever alluringly presented, can be welcome to them, 
This is what you have no right to say, on any 
religious principle—no reason to say, on any 
philosophical principle, of any man whatever— 
white or black—that ever God created. No! No! 
Object as you please, this fact still remains :— 
Your present Sunday observances do not answer 
the purpose with the lower classes—do not repress 
the drunkenness and vice on Sunday evening which 
they ought to repress. You cannot prevent the 
working-man from thinking his Sunday a holiday ; 
and yet you will not try to make it an innocent 
and a useful holiday to him. You try to followan 
utterly impracticable middle course between a 
Jewish Sabbath and a Christian Sunday; you 
will not prohibit as a Jew would; you will not 
persuade as a Christian might ; you let a gin-palace 
and a brothel open their doors on Sunday, and 
insist on picture-galleries and music-halls closing 
theirs; you will have no rules but your rules, no 
religious observances but your religious obser- 
vances, no Sundays but your Sundays. Does this 
state of things need no reform?—is it abso- 
lutely incapable of improvement! Am I, and are 
those who think like me, to be called infidels and 


You object, that | 


from Mr. Reynolds, resigning his post on the Execu- 
tive, on account of ill health, at the same time 
| announcing his intention of as from all out- 
| door and active exertion in the popular cause for the 

same reason. He handsomely makes the association 
a present of £20 due to him from them as treasurer, 
and also of one guinea towards the tract fund. Mr. 
Robert le Blond was invited to stand for Bradford, 
on the withdrawal of Mr. Reynolds. 


New Association.— We understand that a meeting 
of the smiths and hammermen in London takes 
place at the Progression Coffee-house, Leicester- 

uare, for the purpose of framing laws and rules 
which shall be the basis of an association. 

Tuomas Coorer’s Lecturinc Tour.—We under- 
stand that several of our readers are perplexed by 
the rapidity of Mr. Cooper’s movements. It is a 
very simple affair. Letters intended to reach him 
on Monday or Tuesday next should be addressed, 
“Care of Mr, J. Watson, Clayton-street, Colne, 
Lancashire’; on Wednesday or Thursday next, 
“Care of Mr. J. Hyslop, draper, eee Brena 
Wigan”; on Friday next, ‘Care of Mr. John 
Cottom, Hope-street, Oldham”; on Saturday next, 
or Sunday, October 5, ‘‘ Care of Mr. Abel Heywood, 
bookseller, Manchester.’” Surely there is no diffi- 
cuity in that! 

Repemption Socrety.—A camp meeting will be held 
on Woodhouse-moor, Leeds, on Sunday next. Messrs. 
Green, Arandall, Shaw, Campbell, and Henderson, are 
expected to take part in the proceedings. Moneys re- 
ceived for the week:—Leeds, £1 17s. 14d; Liverpool, 

r T. Sands, 4s. 6d.; Burslem, S. Hartshorn, 2s. ; Drig- 
ington, per S. Clayton, 16s.; Gildersome, 1s.8d. Build- 
ing-fund: Leeds, 4s.; Liverpool, 2s. 6d.; Driglington, 
4s. 6d.; Adwalton, 3s. Propagandist-fund: 3s. 114d. 
—J. Henperson, Secretary. 
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(IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, 
ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 





There is no learned man but willconfess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and hisju — sharpened. lf, then, it be profitable for 
him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILTON. 


TO GUISEPPE 





MAZZINI. 
September 23,°1851. 
Frienp AND Brotuer,—I address you by, these 
sacred titles, which were once in familiar use amongst 
us, because, after long estrangement, I am aware of 
no alteration in my feelings towards you. You are 
still in my eyes what you appeared a score of years 


exile: the loftiest mind, the purest heart amongst 
living Italians. You are one of those rare men, I 
think, moulded more immediately in God’s image, 
and fitted for the fuller development of God’s views. 
Godlike, however, though you may be, you are not 
God ; notomniscient, not omnipotent. I may fail to 
understand you, for yours is inspired language, too 
often mystic, inscrutable; but, in so far as I can 
catch your meaning, I often find reason to differ with, 
sometimes even to protest against, you. 
Hear me, Mazzini! You have often called me a 
“ man of little faith,” because I could not look upon 
our national prospects with as sanguine an expecta- 





without which religion and morality are alike of | 


o, when first we fell in together in the land of | 


tion as your own warm heart inspired 

But on my devotion to my country, on my love for 

truth, there never fell a doubt in your mind, Your 

love, perhaps, I never won; but, I am sure you 

could not withhold your esteem. In our many years’ 
| intercourse, we never went beyond the cold, state] 

Voi; the Italian mode of intimate address was never 
adopted between us. I was, owing to these very cir- 
cumstances, a privileged man in your party; on 
whose heart you could always rely, in spite of my 
stubborn wrong-headedness. You allowed me m 
own way of thinking, and bore with me, alth 
almost every word I uttered or wrote was almost 
always in sheer contradiction with the tenets you 
made imperative on your believers. 

The whole extent of our discordance may be re- 
duced to the mere interpretation of the word Im- 

sible. Men of genius are ever loath to hear of it, 
apoleon would have it expunged from his dic- 
tionary. For myself, I love to give the utmost credit 
to the quasi-omnipotence of man’s will; but I think, 
nevertheless, that it must take a prodigious amount 
of faith to strike Mont Blanc out of my path. 

You have been of late very severe upon those of 
your countrymen whom you designate by the name 
of the ‘* Moderate” party. Whether or not I belon 
to it nyself, I could not, on ~ word and honour, 
assert. I would fain deem myself free from some of 
the charges which you bring against them. But 
when you say that that party is “imbued with 
materialism,” I fear I must plead guilty; for, toa 
great extent and in one sense of the word, I am most 
decidedly a materialist : I believe, that is, that we 
have great material obstacles to contend with, and 
that we must seek ‘strength, material strength,” to 
overcome them. 

You say, this strength we have; it is to be found 
nowhere, or in the people alone. Breathe Mazzini’s 
own soul into the four-and-twenty millions which 
constitute the Italian People, and you will see what 
wonders Faith can work. Nothing more true! But 
then the practical question lies in the possibility of 
thus penetrating the Italian masses. God is great, 
and much has been done. None has been so eager 
and indefatigable, none so successful as yourself, in 
this work of regeneration. God has given you the 
language that startles and arouses. Yours is the love 
which never slackens, never desponds, You have 
awakened your countrymen; but have you inspired 
them with your aspiration, your impetus, your 
courage? Is theirs an active, stirring, fate-storming 
faith, like yours ? 

It is not, God is my witness, for the purpose 0 
taunt or upbraiding that I rake up the past ; but did 
the people of Italy, when called to action, ever listen 
tothe charmer’s voice? Was one hand raised when 
in 1834 you led your band of patriots to the frontier 
of Savoy? Was a sword drawn for years later to the 
rescue of the misguided Bandicra? No other of the 
Italian movements ever originated with you: for 
certainly you would not take upon yourself the bloody 
outbreak of the Roman revolution, though you alone 
threw so great a lustre on its close. Whatever power 
may be latent in the Italian multitude, you have not 
yet found the means of calling it forth, Truly you 
have often said, that you have no hope in the present 
generation: that you are throwing into a corrupt soil 
a seed that time and sorrow will bring to maturity. 
And there are moments when your language awes 
| and silences me ; for your eye dives far into the 
| the future, and events too often baffle the cold calcu- 

lations of mere rational conjecture. 

| Nevertheless that you, yourself have been hasty 
and inconsiderate—that you miscalculated the pre- 
sent disposition of the Italian people—the attempts 
above alluded to sufficiently demonstrated. It would 
be to no purpose to palliate your defeat by references 
to Ramorino’s treason in the first instance, and to 
want of subordination on the part of your partisans 
in the second. A leader is responsible for the be- 
haviour of his subalterns; no workman can plead 
ignorance of his tools in exculpation of his blunders. 
So long as success attended his arms, Napoleon was 
never betrayed, never slackly seconded. No! no! 
those defeats are your own, and they are the conse- 
quences of a generous error; the consequences of 
your overweening faith in ‘* God and the People.” 

You chafe against those men that call you unprac- 
tical. But it is, nevertheless, certain that you expect 
God to do miracles in your behalf. How many times 
do we not hear you say that the sight of a tricolor 
standard on the Capitol would raise the very stones 
throughout Italy, and the very dust of the dead? 
Well, against your own expectation, the national 
banner did wave from the Tarpeian Rock; at a time, 
too, when all Italy was in arms and eager for sacrifice, 
when the most daring combatants and most heroic 
leaders were assembled round its walls ; when Italy’s 
genius—when Mazzini himself—held his arms aloft to 
call down Heaven's blessings on their efforts ; and yet 
the banner fell: deeds of valour were performed, 
doubtless, but the hand of God was nowhere visible 
the people looked on with its wonted stupor, and 
was lost but the honour. = 

With all your faith, Mazzini, you were Fagen 
“ materialist” at Rome. ‘The “ Idea” had to strike 


you with. 








its colours before the brutal strength of French bombs 
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and bullets. Are we told that the fire was only 
smothered under the ruins of the Roman walls, but 
that it burns unquenchable in the people’s heart? 
Granted, by all means ; but it is no less true that our 
safety is not to be achieved by a miracle; that God’s 
will is to be wrought out by human and, in a great 
measure, by material means. Had your own soul so 


far penetrated into brutified Naples, orinto squabbling | 


Florence, as to supply Garibaldi’s ranks with half a 
million combatants, there is no doubt but you would 


all reasonable beings, are, in the same sense as I am, 
& materialist, an opportunist, and a man of e 

diency ; that whilst you keep a firm hold of your own 
principle, and march straight to your goal, you admit 
of the necessity of taking men and events as they are, 


| and try to influence your fellow-beings by appealing 


have lived out Oudinot and Louis Napoleon, France | 
and Austria, and brought all Europe to bow to the | 


tricolor flag on the Capitol. 

The Word must become Flesh to regenerate man- 
kind. The great secret of Italian life lies in this 
merely—how half a million Italians can be brought 
into he field willing to die. Garibaldi and the wreck 
of the Lombard wars brought you a few thousands 
at Rome. \ " h 
ready for self-immolation as the momentous circum- 
stances required. More than that faith could not do. 
There has been only one instance in the world of 


to their best feelings and interests, not by casting 
them aside and repudiating all connection, all sym- 
pathy with them. I believe if you look back upon 
the last twenty years, you will be appalled to see the 
number of warm-hearted, generous, well-meaning 
friends—nay, lovers and adorers—whom you have 
spurned from you by your inexorable strictness and 
exclusiveness of political views. I am myself one of 
those outcasts ; but my heart and the hearts of most 
of your old friends still yearn to you, and we still look 


| forward to a day of reapproachment—a day like that 


| of January, 1848, when you seemed for one moment 
Your own words and locks made them as | 


had 


to become aware that your love of a. 
ands 


carried you too far, and consented to shake 


| with honest patriots of all political shades and colours, 


miraculous disproportion of the means to the end, | 


Mazzini, you are fond of having that sacred name in 
our mouth, and I shall not shrink from uttering it. 
ere is some analogy between your faith and that of 
Him who chose twelve fishermen to subdue the earth. 
I must frankly confess that, had I been at Jerusalem 
at the time of Christ’s preaching, I should have been 
his admirer without being his follower; I should 
have fallen prostrate before his greatness and good- 
ness without one spark of conviction in the practi- 
cability of his undertaking. It pleased God in that 


instance to depart from-the common course of | 


human —— Man’s wisdom was but sheer 
folly in his sight. But are we to expect that the 
earth is to be struck off its path so as to meet all our 
wishes and hopes? Is it sane, at any time, to reckon 
upon supernatural agencies? Should there be any 

idance to our actions save only what results from 
well-weighed probabilities? ‘Aid yourself, and I 
will aid you,’”’ says the Ruler of our destinies; and 
that means—“‘ Use your reason and free will as be- 
come men, and God will smooth difficulties before 
you even in proportion to your own exertions.” 

If, then, we are to accept a miracle, but not to reckon 
upon it, I think, with all due reverence to the “ Idea,” 
that we must endeavour to incarnate it by material 
consideratiens, by sacrificing, in so far as be consist- 
ent with honour, theory to opportunity and expe- 
diency. That you are yourself an opportunist I sup- 
pose you will scarcely deny, seeing that you are even 
yet biding your time, and that in 1848 “the war 
of the people began only when the roval war was 
atanend,” And I must equally believe that you are, 
or have been, willing to submit to expediency, since, 
Republican as you have always been, your first step 
in public life was an address to Charles Albert, ten- 
dering to him the crown of Italy, on condition only 
that he should surround his throne with liberal insti- 
tutions. I have not, moreover, forgotten that one 
of the articles of the charter of Young Italy declared 
that, although the final aim of the National Associa- 
tion was “ the Italian Republic one and indivisible,” 
yet it admitted of gradual progress and compromise, 
so that it would put up with constitutional mo- 
narchy and federalism, provided it should be looked 
upon as transitional and provisional. 

It is important to remember all that, because it is 
exactly on these points that you have split, not only 
with me, which would have been of little consequence, 
but with many of your best friends, who thought 
that Charles Albert might be negotiated with in 1848 
= the terms proposed by yourself in 1831, and that 
& league of the Italian States, or a fusion or annexa- 
tion of some of them, might be looked upon and ac- 
cepted as a preliminary step towards the actual unity 
of the country. 

I repeat: no allusion to the past that may escape 
from my pen is meant either as a censure of your 
conduct or a justification of your opponents! I be- 
lieve we have all erred ; we are all guilty of egotism, 
of obstinacy, of imprudence. My object in address- 
ing you is purely prospective. I only wish to see 
how far it is in any man’s power to bring the dis- 
cordant elements of Italian patriotism to reconcilia- 
tion ; for I feel that the true lovers of Italy are not so 
many, that they may afford to weaken themselves by 
insane jealousies and senseless partisanships. I feel 
that it is, above all things, highly important that you 
should hold out the hand of peace and confidence to 
those who differ with you in opinion, but agree in 
Principle and real belief. There have been mutual 
animadversions and reports between you and the 
“ Moderates’: the one party accusing the other of 
having stepped into its path, and snatched from its 

ands an all but assured success. ‘There was 
probably as much wrong on one side as on the other ; 
and the downfal of their common hope must be 
ascribed to both, since it most certainly was owing to 
want of good faith between them. 

It is to provide against the recurrence of similar 
evils that I venture to take up the pen. I may 

uire several letters to develop all my thoughts and 
ings on a subject that is so dear to both our 
hearts ; but, in the mean time, I must be allowed to 
start from this principle, that you, too, Mazzini, like 





| 


at the meeting of the Italian Association in Paris, 
Whilst I live in the expectation that Heaven is 
maturing another equally happy and more auspicious 
day, I hope you will patiently listen to your friend 
and brother, L. Mariotti, 


THE INVASION OF CUBA. 
September 23, 1851. 
Srir,—With considerable surprise, with much sin- 


| cere pain, and I trust without arrogance, I find 


myself sitting down to enter a protest against the 
tenor and general tone of several articles which have 
lately appeared in a journal from which I have de- 
rived much instruction, and the success of which I 
look upon as one of the most hopeful signs of the 
time. ‘That the Leader should so unequivocally have 
espoused the cause of the American invaders ot Cuba 


| is, indeed, astonishing. Not a solitary symptom of 














evidence has yet been published to show that the 
motives of this enterprise were otherwise than the 
most sordid and despicable. Undoubtedly an 
English or French Government would not have 
committed the wholesale butchery of prisoners that 
the Spaniards have done; but what would be the 
fate of a band of armel Haytians or English, sympa- 
thizing with the negroes, or even of a preacher of 
Abolition, in Maryland or Louisiana, if captured by 
the uncles and brothers of these patriotic invaders of 
Cuba? Would not hanging be found too good for 
them? And are the black slaves less worthy objects 
of sympathy, are they less oppressed, is their state 
less hopeless, than that of the Cubans under the 
alleged misgovernment of Spain? I care not to 
deny this allegation, I do not doubt its truth ; but as 
a pretended motive for the interference of the Ame- 
ricans of the South it is one of the most monstrous 
of deceptions, What do the brave and true-hearted 
Abolitionists of the North say of the invasion and 
its promoters? What said their apologist, Mr. Ashbel 
Smith, of Texas, in his letter to the Times? That 


| they feared that English influence might endanger 


the permanence of slavery in Cuba, and, perhaps, 
infect the negroes of the United States with a spirit 
of insubordination, And it is certain that the party 
which has furnished the funds for these expeditione, 
and which now cries for war against Spain, is strongly 
animated by this noble and enlightened attachment 
to the “ peculiar institution ;” and is especially de- 
sirous for a fresh field for the employment of its 
human “ property,” California being happily shut 
against them, And I believe we should search in 
vain for any more honourable motives for their 
interest in Cuban politics. Whether the influence 
of England be at all likely to better the condition of 
the Atricans held in slavery by Spain may be reason- 
ably doubted; but most certainly the transformation 
of Cuba into an additional slave state would only 
rivet their fetters, and those of their brethren on 
the continent of North America. No, no, de- 
pend upon it, whether your prediction prove even- 
tually true or not, the Americans will not obtain 
Cuba by these means, nor upon this plea. 
England and France will not permit it, and 
although our arms (which will not be wanted) 
might be better employed, I believe they would be 
doing a good work in keeping the slaveholders of 
the Southern States out of Cuba. The Spaniards 
have certainly not shown much gallantry, military 
skill, or generosity, in this affair; but they have been 
horribly insulted and provoked, and are, in m 
humble opinion, undoubtedly in the right; and if 
Spain makes a good use of her moral advantage and 
of the prestige of success, and accepts the good ad- 
vice which it is said the English Government is 
giving her, she may yet render her rule popular 
in Cuba, and beneficial to its inhabitants of both 
colours. 

Since writing the above I have seen the account of 
the miserable termination of this unprincipled at- 
tempt, and the execution of its prime mover. 
Surely, if there had been anything really noble and 
patriotic in the design and object of the expedition, 
some American of mark and name would have been 
placed at its head, instead of this wretched Lopez. 
As for his ill-fated dupes and victims, I believe 


to have been actuated by no worse impulses than a 
lust for excitement, adventure, and plunder; indeed, 
some of them—the Hungarians for instance—were 
soldiers of fortune, working in i 
I blame them not. Most of the rash and tless 
men who have found a bloody grave in their of 
peetine probably deserve our pity ; but for the cold- 
looded and crafty plotters, the owners of human 
cattle, who — vy 2 sinews of war, and who 
are now safe (some in Cuba, but the ter 
of them in the United States), I at eae 
nought but contempt and hatred. I have spoken 
freely and sincerely ; you may be better informed on 
the subject than 1 am; and I can most honestly de- 
clare that I hope the Leader may be able to justify 
itself. I feel more deeply on this subject, because 
have often thought with hope and strong desire of 
times and opportunities when perhaps the English 
people might be able to raise a brotherly right arm, 
despite an apathetic, indifferent, or hostile Govern- 
ment, on behalf of some struggling nation ; and I 
should myself blush with shame if either friend or 
foe should cite the invasion of Cuba in the interest 
of slavery and plunder, as either a precedent or a 
parallel.—Yours, &c., VANS Bett, 


HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Report.) 

The health of London was last week rather below the 
average. The deaths of 1097 persons were registered ; 
of whom only 206 had attained the age of 60; 496 were 
children under 15 years of age, and 394 were in the 
middle period of life. The age of one person was not 
stated. The deaths of males (569) exceeded the deaths 
of females (528) by 4]. The births of 1527 children were 
registered ; and the girls (785) exceeded the boys (742 
by 43. Cholera is decreasing ; it was only fatal to 
persons, 5 children and 2 adults, in the week; whereas 
in the five preceding weeks the deaths from the disease 
were 28, 19,28, 17,17. Diarrhceais returned as the cause 
of 97 deaths; 67 in children, 30 in adults. The births of 
742 boys and 785 girls, in all 1527 children, were re- 
gistered in the week. The average of six corresponding 
weeks in 1845—50 was 1252. 





Canmercial Atoirs. 


—— 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Fripay. 

Consols fell on Monday, on receipt of French news, 
from 95] to 96 to 953 to 4. On Tuesday they recovered, 
closing at 96} §; on Wednesday to 96) §, and on 
Thursday they advanced one eighth, but the quotations 
were the same as Wednesday's. This morning the 
opening prices were—Cunsols, 969 4. 

The fluctuations of the week have been:—Consols, 
from 953 to 963 ; Exchequer Bills, 43s. to 46s. premium. 

Foreign Stocks have not been active. The prices 
in the official list yesterday were:—Brazilian Small, 
89}; Equador, 34 ; Granada, ex December, 1849, coupon, 
14; Mexican, for money, 26} and 4; the Small, $ 
Peruvian, four account, 90 and 90}; Spanish Five per 
Cents., 205; the Three per Cents., 3 and 363; Ve- 
nezuela, for money, 29; for the account, 294, 304, 
Belgium Four-and-a-Half per Cents., 933; Dutch Two- 
and-a-Half per Cents., 58; the Four per Cent. Certifii- 
cates, for money, 923 and §; and for the account, 923. 

BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK, 
(Closing Prices.) 











Satur.| Mond., Tues.| Wedn. Thurs.\ Frids 

Bank Stock....f§ ——j, =| =| — —) 
3perCt.Red..J —— | — | — | — | 
3p.C.Con.Ans.| 955 | 993 962 965 %) — 
3 p.C. An.1726.) —— | ——} ——| —!| —[| — 
3p.Ct.Con.,Ac.| 953 | 958! 968 | 964) 969 | ou 
34 p- Cent. An. | —— | me eee 
New SperCts.| ——-| —| — | —-— — | 
Long Ans,, 1860.) —— | —— a eS 
Ind.8t.l04p.ct.| 262 | ——| 260 | ——| ——| —— 
Ditto Bonds ..} ——| 50p| 47p| ——| 4p) —— 
Ex. Bills, 1000/.| 44p| 46p| 46p| 43 p| 46p| —— 
Ditto, 5...) 44p| 46p!) 4p] 43p!) 4p) — 
Ditto, Smal 44p!' 46p)| 43 pi 3p 4p! — 


| 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 
Evening.) 








Austrian5 perCents. 81 | Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 26 
Belgian Bds., 44 p.Ct. 94 ——— Small.. eo 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 91 Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Buenos Ayres 6p. Cts. 55 | Peruvian 44 per Cents. — 
Chilian 6 per Cents... 104 Portuguese 5 per Cent. — 
Danish 5 perCents... 102 ———- fper Cts. 325 
Dutch 24 per Cents... 58 women iti =_ 
4per Cents... 92 Russian, 1822, 4) p.Cta. 1014 


Ecuador Bonds Pe 3 
French 5 p.C.An.atParis 92.15 
3 p.Cts., July11,56.00 


Span. Actives, 5 p, Cts, 
assive 
—— Deferred 








“oh 








CORN EXCHANGE. 

MarK-LANE, September 26.—Supplies since Monda 
are small. On the spot all articles remain unalter 
and slow of sale. Indian corn afloat in good demand at 
late rates. 

Arrivals from September 23 to September 27. 





—_ Irish. Forei 
Wheat .. « 10 SS 111 
Barley .. «+ 1240 —— — 
Oats.. «o. «- 130 2420 7950 
Flour eo ee 750 a 2800 sks. 
4220 bris, 
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The Leader. 





[Sarurpay, 




















GRAIN, Mark-lane, Sept. 22. 
Wheat, R. New Shs. to 39s. to 30s, 
Fine 8 —4% —» 
— 9 — % 
-H# — 28 
—-H — 30 
-_H — 38 
27 — 28 18 —19 
23 — 25 Fine .... 18 — 19 
25 — 32 Poland ...... 20 — 21 
4 — 48 Fine .... 21 — 22 
Fine .. s+... 00 — 58 Potato ...... 2 — 21 
Peas, Hog...... 27 — 30 Fine ..., 21 — 2 
FLOUR, 


Townemade .ccccccccesseeceeeececceeces per sack 37s, to 40s, 

Beconds crvcvccccccccccrecessccccccces — ®B 

Eesex and Suffolk, on board ship... 

Norfoix and Stockton 
per 

BEIAN ccccccsece covcocgeocvooeccooececee 19 == 98 

Wheaten Bread, 7d. the 4b. loaf. Households, 6d. 




















MUSEMENT AND _ INSTRUCTION. — 
The public are admitted, withont charge, to the British 
Museum, National Gallery, East India Com ‘s Museum, 
London Missionary Society's Museum, and to the Splendid Ex- 
bibition of Art and Industry, on view from 8 in the morning till 
8 at night, at Benetfink and Company’s Emporium for Furnish- 
ing Ironmongery, 89 and 90, Cheapside, London, The splendid 
stock comprises every variety of Electro-plated Wares, Chande- 
liers, Lamps, Tea-urns, Tea-trays, Cutlery, Iron Bedsteads, 
Baths, Stoves, Fire-irons ; in short, every requisite either for 
the Mansion or the Cottage. 


At this establishment you cannot be deceived, because every 
article is marked in plain figures, and at such prices as can be 
offered only by ahouse whose gross sales are so enormous as to 
enable them to sell the best articles at 19 or 15 per cent. less than 
any other house in the kingdom. That we ean furnish a man- 
sion, is demonstrated by the continued patronage of the nobility 
and gentry ; and to prove that we can also suit the necessary and 
judicious economy of those moving in a more humble sphere, 
we are enabled actually to furnish an eight-roomed house for 
£5, and the articles, too, of the best quality and ate 
This may ap incredible; but as we are the largest buyers 
of iron be. sgn say nothing of those of our own manufacture, 
in London, we cen do it, and subjoin a list of the requisites :— 




















Week EnpING Sept. 13. 1 Hall-lamp - ve oo we ee - 010 6 

| Umbrella-stand .. oe oe se ee ee 046 

Wheat Sapa Geo Nm Average. 2s. 0d, | | Bronzed Dining-room Fender and Standards ee 05 6 

Seriey cevccccccces os PO voce cvvccsccccce ts 1 Set of Polishe Steel Fire-irons $ a 0 s 8 

eeeccccsccos Ceecccccce cece tale nce tgoreti re ¥ 2 i a 0 

GENS sébeceseccene 2 OS PeOS.200ererceee eens 37 «68 i Fire-guard A Ee + ~ > = 016 

Aggregate Average of the Six Weeks. 1 Bronzed and Polished Steel Scroll Fender ° 0 8 6 

Wheat ee ON 8 aes 1 Set Polished Steel Fire-irons, Bright Pan le 05 ¢€ 

Barley . ° 2 ne 30. (66 1 Ornamented Japanned Scuttle and Scoop os 046 

Oats.. cocoome 98 Peas .. 26 6410 | Best Bed-room Fender and Polished Steel Fire- 
= - _- -——— . een os oe es ve as ee oe 0 z ; 
: ed-room Fenders, and 2 Sets of Fire-irons 0 

youn sae ee Set of Four Block-tin Dish Covers coe co «=O 6 

Friday, Septem ° 1 Bread- grater, 6d., Tin Candlestick, 9d, a. ie 

Bankavrts.—E, U. Srasuett, Barking, Essex, mast maker, | | Teakettle, 2s. 6d., 1 Gridiron, Is. - « See 

to surrender October 2 and 30; solicitor, Messrs. Baddeley, Sea- | 1 Frying-pan, ls., 1 Meat-chopper, Is. 6d. : 02 6 

man-street, Goodman's-fields ; jal aewi , Mr. J + | 1 Coffeepot, Is., 1 Colander, Is. ee Ses 020 

Basinghall-street—A.CLARK Bear-gardene, Southwark lumber, | 1 Dust-pan, 6d., | Fish-hettle, ds... oe oe 046 

Ootober 8, N ber 4; solicitors, Messrs. Linklater, lotte- | 1 Fish-slice, 6d., | Flour-box, 8d. oe oe oe 012 

row, Mansion-house; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Sambrook- | 1 Pepper-box hel és p 8 oa oa oe 004 

court, Basinghall-street—J. WESTLEY, Playhouse-yard, book- | 3 Tinned Iron Saucepans a vile te ahs 050 

binder, October 8, N ber 4; solicitors. Messrs. Linklater, | 1 Oval Boiling-pot, 3s. 8d., 1 Set of Skewers, 4d. .. 0 4 0 

Charlotte-row, Mansion-house; official assignee, Mr. Groom, | 3 Spoons, ¥d., ‘I'ea-pot and Tray, 3s, oe oa 039 

Abehburch-lane, Lombard-street — W. CoLeman, Coventry, | Toasting-fork an wR be ~ sin ae 00 6 
chemist, September 30, October 21; solicitors, Messrs. Dewes a 

£500 


and Son, Coventry; and Messrs. Motteram, Knight, and Emmett, 
Birmingham ; offcial assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham— 
W. Heraino and A, Simmons, Bristol, tailors, October 1 and 
29; solicitor, Mr. Seaman, St. Pancras-lane; and Messrs. Brittan 
and Sons, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol—J. 
Coitins, Clitheroe, Lancashire, provision dealer, October 1, 
November 11; solicitors, Messrs. Blackhurst and Son, Preston; 
official assignee, Mr, Pott, Manchester. 


Tuesday, —— 

Bankrurpts.—W. eneane. illiter-street, merchant, to aur- 
render October 1, November 4; solicitor, Mr. Lewis. Clement’s- 
lane, Lombard-street; official assignee, Mr, Edwards, Sambrook- 
court, Basinghall-street—J.T. Cote, Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex, 
auctioneer, October 3, November 4; solicitors, Messrs. Mardon 
and Pritchard, Newgate-street; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, 
Basinghali-street—J. ScuortRLD, Ald bury, h 
man, October 3, N ber 6; solicitors, Messrs, Reed, Lang- 
ford, and Marsden, Friday-street; official anatenee, Mr. Beil, 
Coleman-etreet-buildings, Moorgate-street— W. H. Onam, 
Noble-street, Falcon-square, woollen warehouseman, October 3, 
November 4; solicitor, Mr. Lloyd, Milk-street, Cheapside ; 
official assignee, Mr. Bell, See ees, 
Bury-street, St. Mary Axe, jeweller, October 4, November 8; 
solicitor, Mr. Sydney, Finsbury-circus ; official assignee, Mr. 
Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street — A. Lyon, 
Saffron Walden, Essex, draper, October 4, November 8; eoli- 
citor, Mr. Jones, Sise-lane; official assignee, Mr. Nichol.on— 
J. Costert and T. L. Pemperton, Sedgley, Staffordshire, ce- 
ment mefchants, October 7, 28; solicitor, Mr. Hayes, Wolver- 
hampton; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham -- CO. 
Grrrins, Hanley, Staffordshire, grocer, October 7, 28; soli- 
citors, Mr. Smith, Hanley; and Messrs. Motteram, Knight, and 
Emmet, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Bir- 
mingham—W. tt cxert, Leicester, pianoforte dealer, October 
10. ber 7; eolici 








, Mr. Gregory 
Nottin: ham—J. 


> ; , Leicester; official ar- 
signee, Mr. Bittleston, NICHOLSON, Sheffield, 
surgeon, October 4, Ni ; tors, Messrs. Branson 
and Son, Sheffield; and Mr, Farniss, Sheffield ; official assignee, 
Mr. Freeman, Sheffield —J. Bamronrta, Bredbury Cheshire, corn 
miller, October 3, N ber 3; solici , Messrs. Westmore- 
land and Taylor, Wakefield; and Messrs. Bel‘house and Bond, 
Manchester; official assignee, Mr, Fraser, Manchester. 











SSOCIATION for the PROTECTION of 
HOMCEOPATHIC STUDENTS and PRACTITIONERS, 
—Ata meeting of the committee, held on the let of September, 
in consequence of the recently published resolutions of the Pro- 
vineial Medical and Surgieal Association, and other allopathic 
bodies, r ing b pathy, it was resolved :— 2 

1, That oe! is thoroughly reconcileable with science 
and common sense, is in accordance with the experience of 
some thousands of medical men, and deserves the study of prac- 
titioners and the confidence of the public. 

2, That the framers of the hostile resolutions referred to, and 
other prejudiced opponents, are totally ignorant of homm@opathy, 
avowedly refusing to study its principles (in the writings of 
Hahnemann and others), and to witness its practice in the ho- 
mmopathic hospital lisp ies, to which they have been 
repeately and cordially invited. 

. That, notwithstanding the difference in their treatment of 
disease, there can be nothing derogatory in hom@opathists and 
allopathiste (equal in education, science, and soc ition) 
consulting together at the request of patients and » as to 
the nature of the malady. : 

. That the lutions of the Provincial Medical and Surgical 
Association, Ne pe nemers as they do, the opinions of only a small 
fraction of ba ae ge 0 Sn Seat, Se the 
reasons given above, valueless. 

WM. MACDONALD, M.D., F.R.C., P.E., 
Professor of Civil and Natural History in 
the University of St. Andrew's. 


JAMES CHAPMAN, M.A., Cantab, M.D. 
EDWAKD HAMILTON, M.D., F.L.S. 
DAVID WILSON, L. BE. 

THOMAS LEADAM, M.R.C8, 

ROBERT E. DUDGEON, M.D., Secretary, 

















8, uare, London, 
pus BEST WELLINGTON BOOTS made 
“a oe 2s. per pair. 

ENRY LATI treet Without 
spectfully requests the attention off ie to the above very 
important announcement, 

His W nm Boots made to order at 2ls, cannot be sur- 
passed either in shape, make, or quality, 





Norg.—Any one or more of the articles may be selected at the 
above prices. And all orders for £5 and upwards will be for- 
warded free to any part of the kingdom, Note, therefore, the 
address. BENETFINK and Co., 89 and 90, Cheapside, London ; 
and if you are about to furnish, and want to buy economically 
and tastefully visit this establishment. 


NHE GREAT EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
newly invented, very small, powerfal WAISTCOAT 
POCKET GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute ob- 
4 at a distance of from four to five miles, which is found to 
invaluable at the Exhibition, and to Sportsmen, Gentlemen, 
and Gamekeepers. Price 30s.; sent free—TELESCOPES. A 
new and most important invention in Telescopes, possessing 
such extraordinary powers, that some. 34 inches, with an extra 
eye piece, will show dis'inctly Jupiter's moons, Saturn’s ring, 
and the double stars, They supersede every other kind, and are 
of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, shooting, military pur- 
poses, &e. Opera and Race-Course Glasses, with wonderful 
powers; a minute object can be clearly seen from 10 to 12 miles 
distant. Invaluable, newly invented Preserving Spectacles; in- 
visible and all kinds of acoustic instruments, for relief of ex- 
treme deafness.— Messrs. 8. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and 
a 39, Albemarle-strect, Piccadilly, opposite the York 
otel. 


ETROPOLITAN COUNTIES and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 27, Regent- 
street, Waterloo-place, London, 
Direcrors, 
Thomas Littledale, Esq. 
Edward Lomax, Esq. 
Samuel Miller, Esq. 
Kdward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
1: Sir Thomas N. Reeve. 
Capt. Hon. G. F. Hotham, R.N. | William Studley, Esq. 
Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments. Three-fourths 
of profits divided amongst the assured.— Prospectuses, post free, 
on application. F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Manager. 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 

FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Head-Office, No.7, Royal Exchange. 
Branch-Office, No. 10, Regent-street. 
Actuary—Peter Hardy, Esq., F.K.S. 

This Corporation has effected Assurances on Lives for a 
period of One Hundred and Thirty Years. 

The Expenses of managing the Life Department are defrayed 
by the Corporation, and not taken from the Premium Fund, 

Fire Insurances effected at Moderate Rates upon every de- 
scription of Property. 

Marive Insurances at the Current premiums of the day, 

JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary, 





Samuel Driver, Esq. 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. 
Henry Peter Fuller, Esq. 
John Palk Griffin, Esq. 
Peter Hood, Esc 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Old Broad-street, London. 
Charles Cave, Esq., Chairman. 
Thomas Newman Hunt, “sq., Deputy Chairman. 

Anew Scale of Premiums on Insurances for the whole term of 
life has recently been adopted, by which a material reduction bas 
been made at all ages below 50 years. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the Profits, are assigned to 
Policies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum 
insured, to an immediate payment in cash, orto the reduction 
and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwarde, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience; by which means £1500 may be in- 
sured for the present outlay otherwise required for £1000. 

Loans.—The Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards on 
the security of Policies effected with this Company for the whole 
term of life, when they have acquired an value. 

SgcuRITY.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company 
are protected by its large Subscribed Capital from the risk in- 
eurred by members of Mutual Societies. 

Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected 
at reduced rates, SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary, 











IMPORTANT TO LIFE A! 


N4tionat PROVINCIAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Completely Registered and Incorporated. 
Capital £50,000 in 10,000 shares of £5 each, 
Deposit £1 per share. 
Offices, 34, Moorgate-street, Bank, London, 
John Hinde Palmer, Esq. | Th 
a je Palmer, . omas W) 
William Anthony Purneli, Esq. | John Poole, san” in. 
Persons assured in this Office to the extent of £300 and Up» 
—_— So penta eine —_ nf mr five shares and 
upwards, w entitle nom 
pe ster of the Society. en 
Seaey a of Life pee business transacted, 
rospectuses and every informa 
Offices of the Society, 7 a a 
Applications for agencies requested. 
By order of the Board, J. W. SPRAGUE, Manager, 


. Ee i, 
PROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
z * COMPAN »/ 
mitting, on equal terms, persons of every class and d 
all its benefits and elventanee. om» 
Capital—Two HUNDRED AND Firty THovusanp Pounps, 
Chairman— Major Henry Stones, LL.B. 
Deputy Chairman—James ANoRew Duruam, Esq. 
With upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders. 

There are two important clauses in the Deed of Settiement, by 
which the Directors have power to appropriate ONE-TENTH of 
the entire profits of the Company :— 

1st.—For the relief of aged and distressed parties assured for 

life, who have paid five years’ premiums, their widows and 
orphans, 

2nd.—For the relief of aged and distressed original proprietors, 

assured or not, their widows and orphans, together with 
5 per cent. per annum on the capital origina y invested 
by them. 

All policies indisputable and free of stamp duty. 

Rates of premium extremely moderate. 

No extra charge for going to or residing at (in time of peace) 
Australasia—Bermuda—Madeira—Cape of Good Hope—the Bri- 
tish North American Colonies—and the Mauritius. 

Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report, 

Assurances granted against paralysis, blindness, acci dents, in- 
sanity, and every other affliction, bodily and mental, at moderate 
rates. 

A liberal commission allowed to agents. 

Annual premium for assuring £100,mamely :— 

Age—20 £1 10 9 Age—40 £2 13 6 
30 £1 19 6 | 50 «£3 (18 6 

Prospectuses, with tables and fullest information, may be had 
at the offices of the Company, or any of their agents. 

Applications for agencies requested. 

EDWARD BAYLIS, Resident Manager and Actuary. 

Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 


LIFE 


RECIPROCAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

52, Great Coram-street, Russell-equare. 
Capital—£100 000, in 20.000 Shares of £5 each. 
Deposit, 10s. per Share. 

One-tenth of the profits of the Company will form a fund for 
the relief of aged and distressed Sha: eholders and Members, their 
Widows and Orphans. 

TRUSTEES. 
T. A. Knight, Esq. | J. Moseley, Esq., B.C.L. 
R. Marshall, Esq., M.A. | Reverend C. Owen, M.A. 
F. C. Skey, Esq., F.R.S. 

This Company is established for the purpose of bringing the 
benefits of Life Assurance within the reach of ali classes, and 
with this view its details have been most carefully considered, 
so as to afford every facility and advantage consistent with 
rafety. ‘Three-fifths of the Profits being annually divided among 
those members who have paid five annual premiums. 

The Business of the Company embraces Assurances, Annuities, 
and Endowments of every kind ; also Annuities payable Daring 
Sickness ; Assurances of Leaseholds, Copyholds, and other 
Terminable Interests ; and Guarantee Assurances for the 
Fidelity of persons in places of Trust. 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO ASSURERS., 

Policies will be granted for any sum as low as £5. 

No Policy Stamp, Entrance Fee, or other charge, except the 

Premium 

Policies indisputable, except in cases of actual fraud. 

Diseased and Declined Lives assured at equitable and mode- 

rate rates 

Premiums may be paid Quarterly or Monthly if desired, 

Half the Premium, for the first seven years, may remain 

unpaid, 

Every further information may be had on application to the 
Actuary and Resident Director. 

AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Established by Act of Parliament 53 Geo. ILI., and Regu- 
lated by Deed Enrolled in the High Court of Chancery, 5, 
Crescent, New Bridge-street, Black'riars. 
DIRECTORS. 

The Honourable John Chetwynd Talbot, Q.C., Chairman. 
Walter Anderson Peacock, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Charles Thos. Holcombe, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thomas Devas, Esq. Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 





AUDITOKS, 
James Gasgoine Lynde, Esq. | Thos, Godfrey Sambrooke, Esq. 
PHYSICIAN, 
George Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S., 15, Welbeck-street. 

SURGRONS. 

James Saner, Esq., M.D., Finsbury-square. 

William Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity-square, Tower-hill. 

Actuary and Secretary—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

The Assured have received from this Company, in satisfaction 
of their claims, upwards of £1,220,0(0. 

The Amount at present Assured is £3,600,000 nearly, and the 
income of the Company is about £125,600, 

At the last Division of Surplus about £100,000 was added to 
the sums assured under policies for the whole term of life. 

The Division is Quinquennial, and the whole Surplus, less 20 
per cent. only, is distributed amongst the as: ured, 

The lives assured are permitted in time of peace to reside 
in any country, or to paas by sea (not being seafaring persons 
by profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere 
— more than 33 degrees from the equator, without extra 
charge. 

Deeds assigning 


licies are registered at the office, and ase 
aignments can be 


cted on forms supplied therefrom. 








he busi of the Company is ted on just and liberal 
genial and the i ts of the d in all particulars are 

caref y consulted, 
nnual Reports of the Company's state and progress, 


pros and forms, may be had, or will be sent post free on 
application, 














Serr. 27, 1851.} 


The Aearvet. 





ne a 7 
HE PRINCE OF WALES LIFE AND 
T EDUCATIONAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Chief Offices, 105, Regent-street, London, 
Registered pursuant to Act of Parliament 7 and 8 Viec., cap. 110. 
Capital, £200,000, in 20,000 Shares of £10 each. “ 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Wilton. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Glengall. 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS, 
James Robertson, Esq., Resident Director. 
Henry C. Coote, Esq., Doctors’ Commons and Langham-place. 
John Hastings, Eeq., M.D., 14, Albemarle street, Piccadilly. 
The Reverend I. Vale Mummery, Richmond-grove, Canonbury. 
Captain F. Torrens, 14, Norfolk-street, Park-lane. 
William E. Williams, Esq., Durham-place, Hackney-road. 
William Chubb, Esq., 8, Stratton-street , Piccadilly. 
AUDITORS, 
H. J. Hose, Esq., B.A. 
W. 4H. L. Stradwicke, Esq. 
Lawrence Cowling, Esq. 


PHYSICIAN, 

John Hastings, Esq., M.D., 14, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly. 
SURGEON. 

William Adams, Esq., F.R.C.S., 31, New Broad-street, City. 


BANKERS, 

Messrs, Charles Hopkinson and Co., Regent-street. 
SOLICITORS, 

Messrs. Chubb and Dean, 13, Gray’s Inn-square. 

CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A., F.R.A.8. 
SECRETARY. 
John Hornby, Esq. 


PECULIAR ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS 
COMPANY. 


Loans, Annuities, Half-premium System, and no extra Pre- 
minum charged for residence in any part of Europe, New 
Zealand, Australia, the Cape Colony, or British America. 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

Policies will be granted to enable Parents, or Guardians, to 
provide for the Education of Children on their attaining a 
certain age, or to defray the College expenses of young men 
during their stay at the Universities. 

EDUCATIONAL AND BENEVOLENT FUND. 

The Directors propose to set aside one-fifth of the net profits 
of the Company, for the purpose of creating an accumulating 
fand for contributing to the education of children of indigent 
members, whether Assurers or original Shareholders (for which 

presentations to the Public Schools would be provided) ; 
and for establishing Superior Schools for the children of the 
working classes—the children of those Assured with the Com- 
pany being admitted free, or nearly so; also, for granting 
Annuities to decayed and indigent members. Five years with 
the Company, as a Policy-holder, on the Participating Scale, 
will constitute the requisite membership. 

DEPOSIT POLICIES. 

The nature of this method of Assurance will be best illustrated 
by the following examples :— 

Example 1.—A person aged 25, having a sum of money, say 
$200, in hand, can deposit it with this Company, receiving in 
exehange a Policy for £426 19s. 2d. on his life, participating in 
all the future Bonuses and benefits, and entirely free of any 
charge; and if, at any future time, say in Ten years, he is in 
wantof money, he can receive the whole of his money back again, 
retaining still a Policy for £66 1¥s. 2d. (to this any Bonuses ac- 
eruing in the ten years would also be added); or he can withdraw 
& part of his money, say £100, retaining a Policy for £246 18s. &d., 
with Bonuses as before mentioned. 

Example 2.—A person with money in hand, desiring an in- 
vestment, can deposit, say £200, with the Company, receiving 
a Policy certain for £200, bearing interest at the rate of 34 per 
cent. per annum, and at the usual peri ds for division of profits 
Pwticipating therein. The amountof the Deposit Policy can be 
withdrawn after the expiration of one year, at a fortnight’s 
notice, or can at any time be exchanged for a proportionately 
larger Policy, payable at death. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The profits of this Company will be ascertained and appor- 
tioned, in the firat instance, at the end of five years from the for- 
mation of the Company; and afterwards at the end of every 
three years. The division will be as follows :— 

Three fifths, or 60 per cent., to be distributed among the As- 


One fifth, or 20 per cent., to be set aside for the Educational 
and Benevolent Fund. 

One fifth, or 20 per eent., to be set apart in favour of the 
Shareholders to accumulate, and be added to the Shar holders’ 
Fund, until the same am -unts in value to double the original 
, paid upon the Shares. The Shareholders, in the mean- 
ime, receiving interest after the rate of £5 per cent. per annum, 
Rot only upon the original Sum paid, but upon that Sum in- 
Greased by such periodical accumulations, 








Age. Whole term Whole Term | short Ler, 

- Without Profits. | With Profits. | Seven Years. 

Seer Zi 11 7 } £217 a0 17 5 

”.. 22 0 | 28 0 13} 

2 16 10 871 i 8il 
noite ion =e . 








RVOUSNESS, and all its attendant miseries 


N 





and distressing symptoms, positively CURED, without | 


the least inconvenience or danger to the most delicate constitu- | 


feet cure in the most inveterate case; even in cases of complete 
Prostration of nervous energy its success is certain. 
ALFRED Beaumont, M.D., M.K.C.S., and Consulting Physician, 
aving long used it in his priva e practice without a single in- 
stance of failure, begs to offer it to the Public, from bevevo- 
nee rather than gain; and will send it carriage free, with full 
Cilons, upon receipt of 78. 6d. in postage stamps, addressed 
to him at 6, Keaufort-street, Strand, London. 
atten 


EAFNESS—SINGING in the 





— EARS. — 
raordinary Cures are effected daily, in cases long since 
Pronounced imeurable by the Faculty. Even in cases of total 
deafness, which have existed a lifetime, a positive cure can be 
ya without pain or operation, by a newly discovered 
fallible mode of treatment, discovered and practised only 
Physician, Aurist, 40, Liverpool-street, 
Dr, F. bas applied this new treatment 


the 
effect. Ail 
Mediately 

their case. 
Four, and Six till Nine. 


1 Country patients, stating their case 
ph bn and directio 
Possidte. 


day, who have been utterly astonished at its magical 


» Will receive the means of cure per post, with such 
ns as are guaranteed to render failure im- 





resence , i ; 
of and on several of the most eminent medical | pathic’ Chemist, 4, Hood-sueet, Newcastle, and 60, Fawcett- 


tion, by a new and infallile remedy; guaranteed to effect a per- | 


Dr. | 


DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION ; also on Urinary Derangements, Constipa- 
tion, and Hemorrhoids, is, each; by post, Is. 6d. 


HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID 
“ Abstinentia multi curantar morbi.” 

A popular exposition of the principal causes (over and careles< 
feeding, &c.‘ of the above harassing and distressing complaints, 
with an equally intelligible and popalar exposition of how we 
should live to get rid of them; to which is added diet tables for 
every meal in the day, and full instructions for the regimen ana 
observance of every hour out of the twenty-four: illustrated by 
numerous cases, &c. 

Vols. 2 and 3, companions to the preceding, 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE, | HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
* Jucunde Vivere.” 


IV. 
ON URINARY DISORDERS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, and HAZ MORRHOIDS; their Obviation and Removal. 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation hours, ten 
to twelve; evenings, seven till nine. 


O YOU WANT .-LUXURIANT AND 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, MOUSTACHIOS, 
EYEBROWS, &c.?—Of all the Preparations that have been in- 
troduced for reproducing, nourishing, beautifying, and pre- 
serving the human the Human Hair, none have gained such a 
world-wide celebrity and immense sale as MISS DEAN’S CRI- 
NILENE, It is — to produce Whiskers, Mons- 
tachios, Eyebrows, &c., in three or four weeks, with the utmost 
certainty; and will be found eminently successful in nourish- 
ing, curling, and beautifying the hair, and checking greyness in 
all its stages, strengthening weak hair, preventing its falling off, 
&e. &e For the reproduction of hair in baldness, from 
whatever cause, and at whatever age, it stands unrivalled, never 
having failed. For Children it is indispensable, forming 
the basis of a beautiful head of hair. One trial is solicited to 
prove the fact. It is an elegantly scented perparation, and 
will be sent (post-free) on receipt of Twenty-four Postage 
Stamps, by Miss DEAN, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cros:, 
London. AUTHENTIC TRSTIMONIALS. 

“I constantly use your Crinilene for my children. It restored 
my hair perfectly."—Mrs. Long, Hitchin, Herts. 

“IL have now to complain of the trouble of shaving; thanks 
to your Crinilene.”"—Mr.Grey, Eaton-square, Chelzea. 

Professor Ure, on analyzing the Crinilene, says:—“It is per- 
feetly free from any injurious colouring or other matter, and the 
best stimulant for the hair I have met with. The scent is delicate 
and very persistent.” 

For the SKIN and COMPLEXION.—MISS DEAN’S 
RODONTICTO.—A purely vegetable Preparation, distin- 
guished for its extremely bland, purifying, and soothing effects 
on the Skin; while by its peculiar action on the pores and minute 
secretory vessels, it expels all impurities from the surface, allays 
any tendency to inflammation, and thus effectually and perma- 
nently removes all tan, pimples, freckles, smali-pox marks, red- 
ness, black spots, and other eruptions and discolourations. The 
radient bloom it imparts to the cheek, and the softness, delicacy, 
and whiteness which it induces on the haads and arms, render 
it indispensable to every Toilette. To Ladies during the period 
of nursing, and as a wash for infants, it cannot be too strongly 
recommended. Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay ail 
irritation and tenderness of the skin, render it soft, smooth, and 
pleasant. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle, sent directly by Mr. Dean, on 
receipt of 42 postage stamps. 

PURE LIQUID HAIR DYE.—MISS DEAN’S TEINTNOIR. 
~A perfect aud efficient Dye discovered by an eminent operative 
chemist. It is a pure liquid that changes any coloured hair in 
three minutes to any shade required, from light auburn to jet 
black, so beautifully natural as to defy detection; it does not 
stain the skin, is most easily applied, and is free from any objec- 
tionable quality. It needs only to be used once, producing a 

rmanent dye. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle, sent post free by Miss 

ean, on receipt of 48 postage-stamps. Address—Miss Emily 
Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, London. 


OM CO PATHY,.—All the Homeopathic 

Medicines, in Globules, Tinctures, and Trituration, are 
prepared with the greatest care and accuracy by JOHN 
MAWSON, Homeopathic Chemist, 4, Hood-street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; and 60, Fawcett-street, Sunderland; from whom they 
may be obtained, in single tubes, neat pocket cases, and boxes, 
suitable for families and the profession. ‘* Laurie’s’ and ail 
other works on Ho n@opathy, together with cases and tubes, 
sent post-free to all parts of the kingdom. Dispensaries and the 
p:ofession supplied on lib ral terms. 

Just published, and may be had free of charge, a small pamph- 
let on Homeopathy, by J. Silk Buckingham, Esq. 

MAWSON’S HOMCOPATHIC COCOA.—The Cocoa-nut, or 
nib. contains a very large proportion of nutritive matter, con- 
sisting of a farivaceons substance, and of ari h and pleasant 
oil, This oil is esteemed on account of its beinz leas lable than 
any other oil to rancidity.  Homa@opathic phy-icians are united 
in their recommend stion of cocoa as a beverage ; and the testi- 
monials from other sources are numerous and of the highest 
character, It was so highly esteemed by Linnaeus, the chief of 
Naturalists, that he named it Theobroma —* Food for the Gods.” 

Dr. Pareira says, “* tis avery nourishing beverage, devoid of 
the ill properties possessed by both tea and coffee.” 

Dr. Epps, the popular lecturer on Physiology, says :—‘* Mo- 
thers, while suckling, should never take Coffee; they should 
suckle on Cocoa. I have t'e testimony of mothers who have so 
suckled, and they state that they found, with Cocoa without 
Beer, they produced quite sufficient milk, and the children 
suckled with su h diet were in better heslih than those suckled 
on a previous occa-ion, when Beer, and Coffee, and ‘Tea formed 
the liquid part of their diet.” The same author adds :—* Coeoa 
is the best of all flasoured rinks. Itis highly nutritious.” 

Dr. Hooper says : -** This food is admirably cale slated for the 
sick, and to those who are in health it is a luxury.” 

Many persons have been turned against the use of Cocoa and 








| Chocolate from having tried the many, and very generally inferior 


martyrs to these distressing complaints should im- 
congult Dr. Francis, as none need now despair, how- | 
Hours ef consultation daily from Eleven till | 


article vended at the grocers’ shops under that nome. The pre- 
paration here offersd by JOHN MAWSON contarns ail the nue 
tritiou: properties of the nut without any objectionable ad- 
mixture. It is, therefore, recommended as au agreeable and 
wholesome substitute for Coffee, to which it is certainly much 
superior, ag it is also to the Cocoas sold as “ Soluble Cocoa,” 
“Flake Cocoa,” &c. It is light, easy of digestion, agré eable, 
nutritious, and requires little time or trouble in preparing for use. 

TESTIMONIAL —" Having used the Homm@opathic Cocoa pre- 
pared by Mr. Mawson, I have no hesitation in giving it my fullest 
recommendation.” —Thomas Hayle, M.D 

Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by JOHN MAWSON, Homa@o- 


street, Sunderland. 

AGENTS.—North Shields—Mease and Son, draggists. Sun- 
deriand—Mr. Joho Hiils, gr: cer, South Shields—bBetl and May, 
druggists. Penrith—Mr. George Ramsay, druggist. Stockton 


—John Dodgson and Co. druggists. Durham—Scawin and 
Monks, ts. Darli r. 8. Barlow, druggist. Car- 
lisle—Mr, Harrison, druggist. Agents wanted! 
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| causing ne inconvenience or eco finement, and is 


| office order, by Dr. ALFRED HKanker, 45, 


A NEW MEDICINE. 
ANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE—A form 


of Medicine at once safe, sure, speety, and pleasant, espe 
cially applicable to urethral morbid secretions. and other sil- 

mente for which copaiba and enbebs are commonly administers d, 
Each Capsule containing the Specific ia made of he pur +t 

Gelatine, which, encased in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 

in the pocket, and, being bovh elastic t to tw «, 

affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 
termission—a desideratum te persons travelling, visiting. or en- 
gaged in business, «8 well as to those who object to fluid medi. 
cines, being unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 

Prepared only by GEORGE FRANKS, Surgeon, at his | abo- 
ratory, 90, Blackfriars-road, London, where they may be bed, 
and of all Mesdticine Venders, in boxes, at 2s. ¥d. and 4s. 6d. each, 
or sent free by postat 3s. and 5s. each. Of «hom, also, may be 
had, in bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4e. 6d , and Ils. each 

FRANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

From Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.3., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas's 
Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King's College, London. 
“T have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba at 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 

warrant my stating, that it ia an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba, 
(signed) “Josepu Henry Gagan, 
* Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835.”" 

From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.8., one >* tne Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to Guy's 
Hospital; and Lecturer on Anatomy, 
“Mr. B by Cooper p his ‘ nts to Mr. 

Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing testimony to t 

efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba. Mr. Cooper has pre 

the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success, 

* New-street, April 13, 1835.” 
*,* These medicines are p ted against counterfeits by the 

Government Stamp—on which is engraven “ Georos FRANKS, 

Black friars-road "—being attached to each. 


CURES FOR THE UNCURED! 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — An extraordi- 


nary Cure of SCROFULA or Ktno’s Evtt. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. H. Atuivay, 209, H 
Cheltenham, dated the 22nd of January, 1850. 

To Professor HOLLOWAY. 

**S1Rn,—My eldest son, when about three years of age, was af- 
flieted with a Glandular Swelling in the neck, which. after a 
short time. broke out into an Uleer. An eminent medical man 
pronounced it as a very bad case of Scrofula, and p ribed for 
a considerable time without effect. The disease then for four 
years went on gradually increasing in virulenee, when, besides 
the ulcer in the neck, another formed below the left knee, and a 
third under the eye, besides seven others on the left arm, with 
a tumour between the eyes, which was expec’ to ° 
During the whole of the time my suffering boy had received the 
constant advice of the most celebrated medical Gentlemen at 
Cheltenham, besides being for several months at the General 
Hospital, where one of the Surgeons said that he would ampu- 
tate the left arm, but that the blood was so impure that, if that 
limb were taken off, it would be then even impossible to sub- 
due the disease. In this desperate state I determined to give 
your Pills and Ointment a trial, and, after two months’ perseve- 
rance in their use, the tumour gradually to disappear, and 
the lischarge from all the ulcers perceptibly decreased, and at 
the expiration of eight months they were perfectly healed, and 
the boy thoroughly restored to the blessings of health, to the 
astonishment of a large circle of acquaintances, who could 
te+tify to the truth of this miraculous case, Three years have 
now elapsed without any recurrence to the malady, and the boy 
is now as healthy as heart can wish, Under these umstances 
I consider that [ should be truly ungrateful were I not to make 
you acquainted with this wonderful cure, effected by medie 
cines, after every other means had failed. J. H. ALLIpay.” 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (uear Temple Bar), Lon- 
don, and by all respectable Venders of Patent Medicines throuzh- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at Is. I4d., 28. 9d., 
4s. 6d., l!s., 228,, and 33e.each. There is a very considerable 
saving i.. taking the larger sizes. 

N.#s.— Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to 
each pot or box. 


RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A 
TRUSS! 


EAD the following TESTIMONTALS, 
selected from many hundreds in the possession of Dr, 
BARKER :— 
“| am happy to inform you that my rupture is quite eured.”— 
Rev. ti. Berbice, May 17, 1851. “ My rupture has never ap- 
ared since. | consider it a miracle to be cured. a‘ter ou 
ng twenty years.””- J. Ede, Esq. Juve 2, 1851 “I have much 
pleasure in adding my my to the success of your re 
medy.”—- Mrs. Sutton, June 1, 1851. 
“A respected correspondent desires to call the attention of 
such of our readers a» are his feilow-sufferers to an 
ment in our advertising coluwns, emanating from Dr. Barker, 
Of thi- gentleman’s ability in treating ruptures, our corre-pond- 
ent -peaks in the highest terms having aviled him-elf of the 
same aud thereby test-d the superiority of his method of treat- 
ment over any other extant, all of which he ha. tried to no 
purpose. He feels assured that whoever is so afflicted wid find 
acure by paying Dr. Barker a visit, his method being, «sur 
correspondent » lieves, beyoud improvement.” The above 
appeared in the 7. /‘et of Saturday -eptewber 29, 181). 
Dr. BARKER stil continu s to +apply the aff cved with 























his eerie ated remedy fur this alarming ¢ mplainr the 
great success of which for many yerrs pest reniers any 
lurther co ninent uMmnecessary. Ik + easy and paiuiess ie use, 


pp ic bl- 
to every variety of single or douvie Kuyure, however bad or 
long standing, im ale orfem le f ny age. The rem dy, wi h 
fail ins ructions for uve wil! be sent post free to any pat 
of the kingdom, on receipt of 7- in p stage-s amps, or Voste 
LA er, ool-strert, 
King’s-crus+, London, where he may be consu ted daily from 
ten Ul one mornings and five ull eigit evenings (~undags  x- 
cep ed). Post-office «rders to be made payabe at th- battle. 
bridge Post-office. A great number of testim mials aod (rusees 
have been left behind by persons curec, as trophies of ihe 
succe.s of this remedy. 

DEAFNESS, SINGING NOISES in the HEAD and EARS, 
EFFECTUALLY CURED.—Dr. Barker’s remedy permanently 
restores hearing in all cases, in infancy or old age, however bad 
or long-standing, even where the Faculty has pronounced it in- 
curable. It removes all those distressing noises in the head ani 
ears resulting from deafaoess or nervousness, and enables all 
sufferers, however bad, to hear the ticking of a watch in afew 
days. The remedy, which is esy in application, will be seat 
free on 1eceiptof 7s., in postage stamps, or Post-office order, by 
Dr. ALY nev LARKRR, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-crose, Lon- 
don. Consultations daily from ten till one and flive till eght 
(sundays excepted). A cure in every case is guaranteed, 

“Your remedy entirely cured my deafness after all other 
Means had failed.”"—Rev. H. Smi “It quite cured the 
cistracting noises in my head.”—Mre. es. “I had 
deaf eleven years, and can now hear perfectly."—Dr. A. James, 
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THE FOLLOWING WILL BE FOUND AMONG 


GREAT EXHIBITION OF ALL NATIONS, 


———, 


THE LAST MONTH OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


THE PRINCIPAL OBJECTS OF GENERAL INTEREST IN THEIR SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS IN THE 











Fine Arts. 


ENAMELLED DAGUERREOTYPES. 
Cuass X.—Norta Centra Gatiery.—No, 292. 


R. BEARD, 85, King William-street, City; 

34, Parliament-street; and the Royal Polytechnic Insti- 
tution, Regent-street; also 3%, Church-street, Liverpool.— 
SPECIMENS of ENAMELLED DAGUERREOTYPES.—Mr. 
R. BEARD has recently introduced an important improvement, 
by which his Daguerreotype Miniatures are enamelled, and 
thereby secured from that susceptibility to tarnish and become 
obscured, which all others are liable t»; the colours also attain 
the brillianey, depth of tone, and permanency of an oil painting. 





WAX FLOWERS. 
Crass XXIX.—Nortu GaLurny.—No. 70. 


iY ESSRS. J. H. and H. MINTORN, 
Modellers in ordinary to the Queen, 36, ‘ oho-square, 
London. — Rare and curious ROTANICAL SPECIMENS 
MODELLED IN WAX FROM LIFE, showing their growing 
state and exhibiting the varieties and phases of their existence, 
&e. Messrs. Mintorn beg to inform their friends and the public 
that at theif Show-room may be seen, amongst many others, 
larger specimens of Flowers (for which there was not space in 
the room allotted to Messrs, Mintorn in the Great Exhibition); 
the MIGNIONETTE, so much admired by all who have been 
able to obtain a view of it; also the original Model of the VIC- 
TORIA REGIA and leaves, measuring 17 feet in circumference. 
“ The Handbook to Modelling in Wax Flowers,” fourth edition, 
price 2s. 6d., by post 3s, Wax 6s, 6d. per gross, 








PAPIER MACHE. 
Crass XXVI.—Nortu Sipe—Grounpd FLooR—No. 157. 


IELEFELD, 15, Wellington-street, North. 
Specimens of ARCHITECTURAL and other ORNA- 
MENTS manufactured inthe improved Papier Maché. A Large 
DRAGON and EAGLE executed for the Royal Pavilion, 
Brighton; large GLASS FRAME; large CuURINTHIAN 
CAPITAL, executed for the Bank at Adelaide, New South 
Wales; a BUST of FLAXMAN; a MAP of part of the Town 
of Dundee; also, VENTILATORS, and various other Orna- 
ments. 





ARTISTS’ COLOURS. 
{Crass I1.—Sourn-Westenn GaLLteny.—No. 10. 


INSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone- 
place, and North London Colour Works, Kentish-town, 
Manufacturers —ARTISTS’ PIGMENTS, in the raw and manu- 
factured states, and in the various forms ef preparation, for use 
in water-colour and oil-painting, and in decorative art; in- 
cluding manufacturers and preparations of the madder colours, 
cochineal, lapis lazuli, uranium, cadmium, chromium, and all 
the rorer hinds of chemical pigments; canvas, brushes, oils, 
varnishes, and other materials employed in drawing and painting. 


SS 








Seurllery, &t. 





Crass XXIIL.—Sourn-West2rn GaLtery.—No, 83, 
~ H. and D. GASS, 166, Regent-street.— 
° 


DESSERT SERVICE, consisting of a Centre-piece, re- 
presenting Egyptian Water-carriers at a Well, shadowed by the 
Palm, £300; and four Dishes, representing aquatic Plants, 
modelled from specimens now growing in Kew Gardens, aver- 
aging 80 guineas each. ‘The leaves form dishes, capable of sus- 
taining several pounds weight. JEWELLED BROOCH, 
representing Britannia, composed of Diamonds, standing in a 
Gothie niche, supported by pillars of Carbuncle, £350, A 
MINIATURE BRACELET (after Thorburn), representing the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales, in ancient Niello-work, w.th 
Carbunele and brilliant border , £190. 





WATCHES, 
Crass X.—Soutn-Western GALLERY.—No. 55. 


J. DENT, 61, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, 
@ and 34, Royal Exchange, Manufacturer.—Large Assort- 
ment of LADIES’ and GENT LEMEN’S superior WATCHES, 
Marine CHRONOMETER, with a glass balance-spring, glass 
balance, and compensation, for variation of temperature, of 
platina and silver. AZIMUTH and ALTITUDE COMPASS, 
)LPLELDOSCOPE, ASTRONOMICAL and other CLOCKS, &c. 
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ELECTRO-PLATE, 
Crass XXIIL—Sovuru-Western GALttery.—No, 1. 


E LKINGTON and CO.,, Patentees of the 
Electro-Procesees.—A large COLLECTION of ARTICLES 
of ELECTRO-PLATE, Electro-Gilt, Silver, and Bronze. The 
whole, with a few minor exceptions, having been expressly 
designed, manufactured, or executed for the present Exhibition. 
London Houses—20 and 22, Regent-street ; 45, Moorgate-street. 
Manufactory—Newhall-street, Birmingham, Ateither of which 
Establishments persons wishing to purchase may be supplied, 








CLOCK-PEDOMETERS— 
PEDOMETERS. 


Crass X.—SovutH-WesteRnn GaLtery.—No. 73. 


ASTRONOMICAL 
WATCH 

\ PAYNE and CO., 163, New Bond-street, 
3 & Inventors and Manufacturers. QUARTER CHIME 
CLOCK, on eight bells, in Amboyna wood and or-molu case, 
made for the Sultan of Turkey. ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK, 
with chronometer escapement, perpetual day of the month, 
moon's age, hoon and night, day of the week, repeats hours and 
quarters, zodiacal signs in Saparet gilt case. PATENT 
PEDOMETER, for measuring walking distances; manufactured 
a, by Messrs. Pa poe pe ye with PEDOMETER at- 
ached, showing seconds and day of month. Small CARRIAGE 
CLOCK, and several CLOCKS in elegantly ornamented cases. 











Piusical Sustraments, 


ORGANS. 
Ciass X.—West GALLERY.—No. 209. 


ENRY WILLIS, Organ Builder, Manchester- 
street, Argyll-square, London.—An ORGAN, consisting 

of three rows of keys, and two octaves and one-fifth of pedals. The 
instrument is built on the German plan, viz., eight feet manuals, 
and thirty-two feet pedals. It contains 77 stops, nearly 4500 
pipes, the largest being C C C C 32 feet, the emallest C 2 of an 
inch, By peculiar mechanism twenty-four changes or combina- 
tions of stops are brought under the thumb of the performer. 
The mechanism includes several novel arrangements, and in the 
various bellows there are five diferent pressures of air. 


PIANOFORTES, 

Crass X.—NoRTH-WESTERN GALLERY.—No. 467. 
OSEPH KIRKMAN and SON, 3, Soho- 
square (next the Bazaar).—CONCERT GRAND PIANO- 
FORTE, 7 Octaves, in Rosewood-case, with New Repetition 
MECHANISM; the celebrated FONDA SEMI-GRAND, in 
Walnut; OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, in Enony and Gotp, 
carved, with important improvements; MINIATURE MODEL 
GRAND, in Enony and Gotp, the SMALLEST PIANO ever 


made. It has 69 octaves, and contains all the latest im- 
provements, 





ROYAL ALBERT TRANSPOSING PIANOFORTE, 
Crass X.—NortH-Western CentraL GALLERY.—No, 487. 


DDISON and HOLLIER, 210, Regent- 
street.— The ROYAL ALBERT TRANSPOSING 
PIANOFORTE, with immoveable key-board, hammers, and 
strings. ‘These instruments are a perfect luxury for pianoforte 
accompaniment, Merely by the turning of a handle every song or 
piece of music can be transposed into six diferent keys, thereby 
bringing many thousand musical works within the compass of 
every voice. This Pianoforte has the suffrages of upwards of 
Three Hundred of the Musical Profession. 


CONCERTINAS—HARMONIU M8. 
Crass X.—Nortu-Western CENTRAL GALLERY.—No. 526. 
ESSRS. WHEATSTONE and CO.,, 
20, Conduit-street, Regent-street. 

CONCERTINAS: Rosewood, 48 keys, best finished, 8 gui- 
neas; ditto, extra best, 10 guineas. BARITONE CONCER- 
TINA: extra best finished, 12 guineas. 

HARMONIUMS : With twelve Stops and four sets of 
Vibrators, 40 guineas. IMPROVED PATENT ditto, with the 
Pianoforte Hammer Action, 45 guineas, 

Harmoniums and Concertinas for Hire. 


FLUTES. 
Crass X.—NortTu-WeEstTern GaLtery—No. 536, 
UDALL, ROSE, and CO., Manufacturers and 
Sole Patentees in this country of the following FLUTES :— 


1. BOEHM’'S FLUTE, WITH PATENT PARABOLA AND 
CYLINDER. 





This is the greatest invention among musical instruments of 


modern times. 
2. CARTE’S PATENT FLUTE, WITH NEW FINGERING. 

This is the same flute as Boehm’s, with the advantage of a 
more facile mode of fingering than either that flute or the ordi- 
nary flutes. 
3. CARTE’S PATENT FLUTE, WITH THE OLD SYSTEM 

OF FINGERING. 

This combines the improvements of Boehm with the old sys- 

tem of fingering. 
4. RUDALL AND ROSE’S ORDINARY FLUTE, 

With improved conical bore and patent tuning-head. 
Rudall, Rose, and Co., Flute Manufacturers and Publishers of 
Flute Music, 38, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 

















Dress. 


SILKS.—RIBBONS. 
Crass XITI.—Soutn Transert GALLeRy.—No, 16, 
EWIS and ALLENBY, 193, 195, and 19 
Regent-street.—An extremely RICH BROCADED SILK’ 
manufactured by Campbell, Harrison, and Lloyd, in Spitalfields” 
from the elegant design of Mr. 8. Lewis. This beautiful spe. 


8 
cimen of weaving is brocaded in fifteen colours, a number a 
unusual and hitherto never attempted in this country, To pro« 


duce these in the elaborate pattern exhibited the enormous 
number of 29,600 cards are required and 96 shuttles. It is 
justly considered to rival the choicest productions of Lyons, 
Also a BROCHE RIBBON, manufactured at Coventry, designed 
by Mr. A. Lewis. 





HYGIENIC CORSETS. 
Crass X.—NorTH-WestTern GALLERY.—No. 570 a, 
Crass XX.—SoutTH GALLery,—No. 32 a, 


ADAME CAPLIN.—Patent HYGIENIC 
CORSETS Plain and Mechanical; also, the Registered 
Self-adjusting CORPORIFORM CORSETS and CHILD’s 
BODDICE, Es, Berners’-street, London, and 55, Princess-street, 
Manchester. Science applied to the preservation and improve. 
ment of the female form, and the benefit of health. Madame 
Caplin, in calling the attention of Ladies to the numerous 
adaptations she has invented and exhibited in the above classes, 
begs to apprize them, that they will find at her Establishment a 
Series still more complete, embracing all the phases of woman's 
life, frominfancy up to old age. Madame Caplin begs to state, that 
her Establishment is quite a special undertaking, and the onl: 
one of the kind in which everything adaptable to the comfort, 
support, or relief of the human body, the preservation of the 
figure, as well as preventive and curative means applicable 
exteriorly, have been duly experimented, and are recommended 
by the first medical men both in England and France. 





HATS, , 

Crass XX.—SoutTu-Eastern GALLERY.—No, 51, 

WHITE and SON, 68, Cheapside, sole 

® Manufacturers of the ZEPHYR HAT, the advantages 
of which are apparent to all who have worn them; ventilation, 
os ca es and durability being the objects attained. Gentlemen 
who have tried them cannot wear any other with comfort, 
Price las, and 18s. They also are the manufacturers of ev 
other description of hats, which, for quality and fashion, cannot 
be surpassed in London. Prices from 7s. 6d. to 18s. 





BALBRIGGAN STOCKINGS, 
Ciass XX.—Sovutw TRaNsert GaLteny.—No. 37, 


HARLES GLENNY, 33, Lombard-street, 
London.—BALBRIGGAN STOCKINGS, twelve pair 
weighing — | seven ounces, These excellent Stockings are 
manufactured in Balbriggan, county of Dublin, and for elasti- 
city and exquisite softness of texture are unrivalled by the 
products of Nottingham ; they combine all the beauty of silk 
with the durability of cotton, and more than its comfort, bein 
i ivably pl t to wear. Specimens of this beautiful 
Irish fabric may be seen at CHARLES GLENNY’S Balbriggan 
Hosiery Warehouse, 33, Lombard-street, the only house they 
can be purchased at. 








LEATHER-CLOTH BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Crass XVI.—Grounp FLoor—NortH S1pk.—No. 164, 


H ALL and CO., Wellington-street, Strand, 
Patentees and Manufacturers of BOOTS and SHOES, 
LEATHER-CLOTH, or PANNUS-CORIUM., 

The Leather-cloth, or Pannus-corium, Boots and Shoes are 
the easiest and most comfortable ever invented for tender feet, a 
most valuable relief for corns, bunions, gout, &c., having no 
drawing or painful effect on the wearer, and adapted for all 
climates. Elastic Supporting Ancle Boots of the same soft 
material; also the Vulcanised Goloshes —HALL and CO., Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








TUNING DRUMS—BASSOONS, 
Crass X.—Nortu-Western GaLiery.—No. 527, Bay 18. 


ORNELIUS WARD, Inventor and Patentee, 
36, Great Tichfield-street. DRUMS, which can be 
adjusted to any pitch with the same facility as one string. 
These Drums are tighter, and and not more expensive than the 
ordinary Drum, stout, in permanent order, and cause no expense 
in wear. The BASS DRUMS and CYMBALS are very con- 
veniently combined. A BASSOON of new construction, pos- 
sessing great facility of embouchure and fingering. The 
position of the fingers being conveniently conirasted, gives a 
facile and systematic command of the scales, which, together 
with the little exertion now required to produce correct tones 
of the finest quality, will, it may be r bly anticipated, 
cause the Bassoon to become a favourite instrument with 
Amateurs. 








IMPORTANT INVENTION. 
Crass X.—Norta GaLitery.—No. 511, 


OSEPH ANELLI, 4, Northumberland-ter- 

race, Bayswater, London, CENTRIPETAL REGULATING 
PEGS and PINS, which cannot draw back or give way. By this 
invention instruments can be tuned and segue 
all their divisions, in less than half the time usually required, 
Alsoa SPRING * CAPO TASTO,” which, attached to the head 
of the guitar, changes at once the diapason of the strings, so 
that the performer may play in all keys without altering the 
printed notes or the position of the hand or fingers, 


. = 

Chemistry, Pharmacy, & Surgery. 

Crass IL.—Soutn-Western GALLERY.—No 65. 
H®S RY STEPHENS, 54, Lower Stamford- 
street, Blackfriars-road, Inventor of Writing Fluids, 
&e.—SPECIMENS of WOOD, STAINED to RESEMBLE 
MAHOGANY, OAK, and SATIN WOOD, so as to give all the 
effect to the natural grain. The whole of the outside woodwork 
of the Exhibition is done with this material. Also anew kind of 
EVtR-POINTED PENCIL, lately patented, containing lead 


along the whole interior; FOUNTAIN INK-HOLDERS;: Con. 


centrated INK POWDERS, for exportation; and nt FOUN- 
TAIN PENS, sites —— 


—— ly in | 





Perfumes K Cailet Articles, 


ROWLAND’S AQUA D’ORO, 
Crass XXIX.—NortH TrRansert GaLtery.—No. 1. 


ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, 
@ A GOLDEN FOUNTAIN OF THE AQUA D’ORO 
This is the most fragrant and refreshing Perfume ever yielded 
by the * Souls of Flowers.” It retains its fresh and deh htfal 
orousness for days. It is invigorating, gently stimulating, 
yet sedative; and is an unrivalled quintessencial spirituous pro- 
duct. Por fainting-fits, fatigues of dancing, oppression from 
over-crowded rooms, or intense summer heat, its uses cannot be 
over-estimated, Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL, for creating and sustaining a luxuriant head 
of hair; ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, for rendering the skin soft, 
fair, and blooming; and ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl 
Dentifrice, for imparting a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth. 
The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, and the high 
appreciation by rank and fashion, with the well-known infallible 
| efficacy of these articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled, 
Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London, 
and by respectable Chemists and Perfumers. 
| oa 
RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, 
| Crass XXIX.——Nortu Transert GALLtery.——No, 3. 


Es ENE RIMMEL, Wholesale and Export 
| Perfumer, 39, Gerrard-street, Soho, London, and 19, - 
| levard de la Gare, d'lvry, Paris. A FOUNTAIN, emitting a 
| continuous jet of RLMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, a new and 
delightful preparation to supersede Eau de Cologne for all toilet 
| and sanitary purposes. Scented winter Bouquets, richly oa 
| Sultanas, and choice specimens of Perfumery.—N.B. E. Rimmel 
| being the only Perfumer who has a manufactory in Paris, can 
| offer unequalled advantages to merchants and shippers, Price 
lists to be had on application. 


sé PERUKES, 
Ciass XVI.—Tue Centrat Avenus—No, 248. 
| L ROSSI, 254, Regent-street, Professor of the 
| @ Academ 


y of British Hairdressers —SPECIMENS OF 
| PERUKES. The Hair is attached to a thin transparent 








$$ 


fabric; there is no direct parting, and the front edge is quite 
invisible ; and the foundation being constructed on geometri 


principles, they are rendered superior to all others hitherto 
nvyented, 
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THE LAST MONTH OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


THE FOLLOWING WILL BE FOUND AMONG THE PRINCIPAL OBJECTS OF GENERAL INTEREST IN THEIR SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS IN THE 


GREAT EXHIBITION OF ALL NATIONS. 








“Sarniture. 


BILLIARD TABLES. 
Crass XXVI.—CentrRraL Avenve—Nortu S1Dk.—No. 4. 


URROUGHES and WATTS, BILLIARD- 
B TABLE MAKERS and LAMP-MAKERS, Soho-square; 
Makers of the elegant OAK TABLE and MARKING BOARD 
pow on inspection in the nave of the Crystal Palace. This 
handsomely proportioned table has been got up in the Elizabethan 
style, with much taste, from brown oak, of exceeding fine grain, 

non the Duke of Bedford's estate. The Bangor slate bed 
P eanufactured with great accuracy by Messrs. Burroughes 
and Watts, the — being so fitted as to preserve a permanent 
evenness of surface. The cushions are fitted with Hancock's 
patent vulcanized India rubber. 


a CARPETS, 
Crass XIX.—SouTH-WestTeRn GaLtery.—No, 337. 


ATSON, BELL, and CO., 35 and 36, Old 
Bond-street, Manufacturers, Producers, and Importers.— 

An EXTRA SUPERFINE AXMINSTER CARPET, made ex- 
y to the order of his Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, 

Br her Maysty’s drawing-room at Windsor Castle. Designed 
Lewis Gruner, Esq., manufactured by Blackmore Brothers, 
under the special direction and superintendence of Watson, Bell, 
and Company. EXTRA SUPERFINE AXMINSTER CARPETS, 
SUPERFINE VELVET BORDERED CARPET. BRUSSELS 
CARPET. A CARPETS made in her Majerty’s dominions British 
India, in 1850, expressly for the importers for this Exhibition. 
Manufactured in the province of Masulipatam. Imported from 
Madras. Real TURKEY CARPET, made in 1850, expressly for 
the importers for this Exhibition. Manufactured at Ushak, in 
the province of Aidin. 





DAMASK TABLE LINENS. 
Crass XIV.—Grounpd Ftoor—Sovutn Sipe.—No. 27. 

COTTISH and IRISH LINEN WARE- 
HOUSE, 26!, Oxford-street, near North Audley-street : 
manufactory, Dunfermline. —DAVID BIRRELL —_ respect- 
fully to draw the attention of the nob‘lity, gentry, and the public 
, to his new make of DAMASK TABLE LINENS, 
specimens of wiich are on view at the Great Fxhibition. Ready 
for inspection, achoice stock of the celebrated 7-8the and 4-4th 

Crown linens, all manufactured from Eng!ish yarns. 





WOOL RUGS AND MATS, 
Crass XVI.—Grounp FLoor—Nortu Si1pr.—No, 10 


§. DEED, Leather-dresser and Wool Rug 

@ Manufacturer, 8,9,10, Little Newport-street, | eicester- 
square, London. Specimen of LEATHER, DYED SHEEP 
and LAMB SKIN WOOL RUGS or MATS. 

Experienced judges, both English and foreign, who have 
laspected the above, have given their highest testimony and 
approbation of the facture ; the Moroccos being of most 

riest and beautiful colours, handsome grain, and brilliant 

ish, in various styles, suitable for upholsterers, coach- 
makers, casemakers, bookbinders, boot and shoe makers, and 





The Wool Rugs, possessing remarkable beauty of fleece, 
brilliant and fast colours, for which J. 8. Deed has so long been 
eelebrated, are worthy the notice of all who are interested 
in the department. 

A large stock of Leather and Wool Rugs, from which orders 
are selected promptly, on receiving reference in Town. 

A list sent free to any part of the kingdom or Continents of 

America, or India 


Cutlery X Wardwarr. 
STOVES, GRATES, AND FENDERS, 
Ctass XXVI.—Western CantrraL AVENUB.—No. 107. 


IERCE, 5, Jermyn-street, Regrat-sisect.— 
PYRO-PNEUMATIC WARMING and VENTILATING 
STOVE GRATES, with other SPECIMENS of LONDON 
MANUFACTURE in STOVE GRATES and FENDERS in 
SILVER, STEEL, and ORMOLU, designed and completed at 
re, S Jermyn-street. Pierce’s Registered FIRE - LUMP 
TES, his improved COTTAGER®’ GRATES, as now 
fixed at his Royal Highness Prince Albert's Model Cottage in 
Hy Also his Universal FIRE-LUMP GRATE, exceed- 
lurable, portable, and convenient, having large hobs and 
capacious trivet, Price lls. 6d., 13s. Gd., 15s. 6d., 228. 6d., and 
%s, Manufactory and Show-rooms, 5, Jermyn-street, Regent- 
Street. Sole London Agent for Nicholson's Prize Cottagers’ 
Range, the Anglo-German Cooking Stove, &e. 
TOOLS—CUTLERY—NEEDLES. 

Cass XXL—Nortu-Wastern Gattery —No. 13. 


OHN MOSELEY and SON, 17, and 18, 
New-street, Coveut-garden.—PLANES and TOOLS, with 
modern improvements, Tool-chests, Cutlery, and Needles.— 
turers of every description of Mechanical Tools for 
ers, Joiners, Coachmakers, Wheelers, Musical In- 
Turners, Brushmakers, Carvers, Coopers, &e., 
of the most or materials and workmanship; Cutlers, 
ye and Dealers in all er 
‘ tools, &c. Fabricant irs, ux, 
Panifa, Couteaux Superieurs, &c. Aiguilles de tout Espéee. 
Established ry perieurs, Aiguill 
ee 
ARCHERY—UMBRELLAS—WHIPS—CANES. 
Ciass XXIX.—Nortn GatLEery.—No. 183. 
G JACOBS, 32, Cockspur-street.—Choice 
@ Specimens of ENGLISH CUPID LONG BOWS, 


soa went, Graceful and . bow ever invented; ENGLISH 
) A 18H LONG BOWS; REFLEX ENGLISH LONG 
; EN 
MENTS ; 




















GLISH ARROWS, QUIVERS, and ACCOUTRE- 
PROTECTOR UMBRELLA, which, by 

ing and retaining the handle, is rendered useless to any 

but the owner; Jacobs's Registered LADY’S RIDING WHIP, 
combining a Whip, a Fan, and a Sunshade; STRANGERS’ 
SUI of LONDON contained in the handle of an 




















Food. 


IMPROMPTU DINNERS, 
Crass II].—Sourm Gatiery.—No. 15. 


M ESSRS. RITCHIE and M‘CALL, 137, 
Hounsditch, Manufacturers —PATENT HOUSEHOLD 
PROVISIONS.—At ten minutes’ notice, a first rate Dinner, 
consisting of Soup, Fish, a Roti, an Entrée, and a Pudding, 
can be put on table by means of these Provisions, whic 
are the choicest productions of the markets, dressed in 
the most recherché style by a first rate French cook, in vacuum 
canisters, warranted to retain their freshness and flavour for an 
indefinite period. Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, and Giblet Soup, 
2s. 9d. per quart; Mulligatawny, Hare, Julienne, and Green Pea 
Sonp, 3s. per ye: Grouse Soup, 4s.; Real Turtle, 15s. Every 
description of Made Dishes, &c., at prices equa'ly reasonable, 
not exceeding their cost at home. To be had of FORTNUM 
and MASON, MOREL BROTHERS, the principal Oil and 
Italian Warehousemen in Town and Country, and of RITCHIE 
and McCALL, 137, Hounsditch. Sample Hampers £1 each, 
containing an assortment, forwarded to any part of the kingdom 
on receipt of a Post-office order. Detailed Price List, post free, 
on application. 








Pachinery & Abechauical Suventions, 


FOUNTAIN PUMPS, 
Crass V.—Grounp FLoonr—Noartn S1pr.—No. 402, 


ILLIAM SHALDERS, jun., Bank-place, 
Norwich, Joint Inventor, Designer, Manufacturer, and 
Sold Proprietor.—TWENTY-THREE varieties and sizes of 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PUMPS and ENGINES, discharging 
from 10oz. up to 100 lbs., or 1@ gallons of water per stroke, with 
which two men can easily discharge 400 gallons per minute, 
raising the water 44 feet high, shown in action; with four other 
applications, including a Portable Fountain Fire, Horticultural, 
&c., Engine, which, with one-hand power, would drive water 
up ina copper-rivetted emall leather hose pipe over St. Paul’s 
cross, A Connector, to deliver 3 barrels of water per stroke; 
larger sizes, up to a delivery of a ton weight, can be constructed, 
and are all sizes (though admitting of slow or quick action with- 
out loss of power), easily applied to any motive force to raise 
water from any depth or to force it to any height or distance for 
all the main purposes of life. These ne plus ultra Hydraulic or 
Pneumatic Machines, by working without friction, leskage, or 
liability of choking, yield in average practice a clear gain of more 
than half the power required to work piston and cylinder pumps, 
chain pumps, centrifugal pumps, water wheels, ropes and 
buckets, orbag other (make shift), Hydraulic Machines, Con- 
nectors, Expressers, Valves, Leather Hove Pipes, Spiral Copper- 
rivetted Suction ditto, Round Leather Foot and Hand Lathe 
Bands, and other Hydraulic and Mechanical work. 








KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINE, 
Crass XXII.—Grounp FLoor—Soutu 81pg.—No. 553. 


KENT, 329, Strand, Inventor and Mann- 
e facturer. The ROTARY KNIFE-CLEANING 
MACHINE. THE SMALL ONES FOR FAMILIES MAY 
BE USED BY A CHILD, whilst the number of knives each 
machine is adapted to take are not only cleaned and beautifully 
polished, in less time than one knife can be cleaned on the knife- 
board, but are not subject to the risk of injury they sustain when 
cleaned by the old method, nor can they ever be worn away at 
the points or backs. PATENT TRITUBATING STRAINER, 
a perfect substitute forSieves. PATENT ROTARY CINDER- 
SIFTER, which produces an immense saving in labour, time, 
and fuel. The Patentee has received Testimonials from a large 
number of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, Heads of Public Insti- 
tutions, Colleges, and other Scholastic Establish 
ARTICLES IN GUTTA PERCHA. 
Crass XXVIIT.—Nortn GaLLery.—No. 85. 
Citass XXVI.—GrounpD Fioor, NortH S1pk.—No, 21. 


HE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, 
Patentees, 18, Wharf-road, Citv-road, London.—APPLI- 
CATIONS of GUTTA PERCHA.—DOMESTIC, &c.—Soles for 
Poots and Shees, Lining for Cisterns, &., Picture Frames, 
Looking-glass Frames, Ornamental Mouldings, Bowls, Drinking 
Cups, Jars, Soap Dishes, Vases, Ornamental Inkstands, Noiseless 
Curtain Rings, Card, Fruit, Pin, and Pen Trays, Tooth-brash 
Trays, Shaving-brush Trays, Window-blind Cord, Clothes’ Line, 
Drain and Soil Pipes, Tubing for Watering Gardens, &c., Lining 
for Bonnets, Watch Stands, Shells, and Lighter Stands. SUR- 
GICaL—Splints, Thin Sheet for Bandages, Stethoscopes, Ear 
Trumpets. Bed Straps, and Bedpans for Invalids. CHEMICAL 
—Carboys, Vessels for Acids, &c., Siphons, Tubing pe | 
Oils, Acids, Alkalis, &e., Flasks, Bottles, Lining for Tanks 
Funnels. MANUFACTURING—Buckets, Mill Band:, Pump 
Buckets, Felt Edging, Bosses, Shuttle Beds, Washers, Round 
Bands and Cord, Breasts for Water-Wheels. FOR OFFICES, 
&c.—Wafer Holders, Ink-stands, gy Trays,. Cash 
Bowls, Washing —— Tubes for veying 6, 
Canvas for covering ks, &c., and Plan AGRI- 
CULTURAL — Tubing for a Manure, Lining for 
Covering for Hicetsic Telegraph Wire, insulating Stoole, Battery 
for Electric . '» 
Cella, and Electrotype Moulds. ORNAMENTAL Medallions, 
Brackets, Cornices, Mouldings in imitation of Carved Oak, 
Frames. USESON SHIPBOARD— 











for Fire 
tilation, Hearing Apparatus for Deaf Persons, lice 
Staves, Life Preservers, Railway Conversation . Miners’ 
Caps, Thread, &c., Official Seals, &c., Powder Flaske, &c. S&c. 


THRASHING MACHINE. 
Crass IX—No 30. 
CARPENTER, Bridge-street, Banbury, 
@ Oxon. IMPROVED ANTI-ATTRITION TH 
ING MACHINE, The improvements in this machine are of 
: it can be worked 





Statinuery, Xr. 


Ciasses VI. anp XVII.—Grounp FLoorn.— Nort Stpe.— 
Nos. 168 anp 38, 


SCHLESINGER and CO., 8, Old Jewry, 
© City—NEW PATENT STAMP PRINTING PRESS, 
not larger than nine inches, with self-feeding rollers, for every 
sort of printing or marking the linen. Ditto NUMBERING or 
PAGING MACHINE, which prints from | to 100,000 successive 
res. Ditto AUTOGRAPH MACHINE, the quickest mode 
of copying from 1 to 100 letters, &., in ten minutes. SCHLE- 
SINGER'S PATENT FLEXIBLE METALLIC BOOK, PORT- 
FOLIOS, and MUSIC FOLIOS. Ditto PATENT COMMER- 
CIAL PARALLEL RULERS, LETTER CLIPS, HYDRAULIC 
INKSTANDS, and many other valuable inventions, for Public 
Institutions and commercial and private use.—A visit to the 
above classes, or at their warehouse, 8, Old Jewry, City, will be 
worth the trouble. 


LACE PAPERS, 
Crass XVII.—Cenrrat AVENUE.—No. 190. 


MEFK, 2, Crane-covurt, FLeet-sTreet, 

@ ORNAMENTAL PERFORATED PAPERS in repre- 

sentation of LACE and CROCHET WORK, des’ for 

Ladies’ Albums and Correspondence. The LACE PAPERS 

will be found the most elegant and recherehé Patterns ever yet 

introduced. Also a Collection of PAPERS and ORNAMENTS 
for VALENTINE MAKERS. 


Prints varnished in Gelatine for the Trade. 


Philusophical X Srieutifirc. 
PORTABLE GYMNASIUM. 
CLass X.—Nortu-Westean GaLiery,—No, 570. 


 ONSIEUR J. CAPLIN, Inventor of the 

Alleviating Treatment, Proprietor and Director of the 
HYGIZNIC GYMNASIUM. and ORTHORACHIDIC IN- 
STITUTION, Strawberry-bill, Pendleton, Manchester, bees to 
call the ion of the Scientific wor!4 and the Public at large 
to the Philosophical construction Of his Newly Invented 
PORTABLE GYMNASIUM, and his various adaptations of 
— Instroments exhibited in the above Class. Pros uses 
of his Establishment, and his Treatise on the Causes and Nature 
of the Deformities of the Spine, and Rational Means of Curing 
this Disorder, may be procured in London at Bailliére’s, Book- 











| seller, 219, Regent-street; and at Madame Caplin’s Establish- 


ment, 58, *"-street, Oxtford-street ; also, in Manchester, 
55, Princess-street, and at the Institution, Strawberry-hill, 
Pendleton, 





Carriages, Sadlery, Xe. 
NEW CARRIAGE—THE AMEMPTON, 


Crass V.—Carniace DerartMent.—No. 894, 


DWIN KESTERTON, 80, Long-acre.—The 
AMEMPTON CARRIAGE, registered 6 and 7 Victoria. 
This perfectly unique and elegant invention is constructed as a 
Double-seated CLOSE CARRIAGE, of a novel design, and, _— 
very simple contrivance, converted into an open Svep-piece Ba- 
rouche, thus forming the complete summer and winter Carriage. 
It has the advantage of being much lighter in appearance and 
dranght than any other hitherto introduced. May be 
viewed at 80, Long-acre. 





Guns X Weapons. 


Crass VIIL.—SovTH-Western GALLERY.—No, 224. 


PARKER, FIELD, and SONS, Manufacturers, 
233, High Holborn, and 58, Manseli-street, Minories. A 
— DOU BLE-BARRELLED SPORtING GUN; 
a highly-finished DOUBLE-BARKELLED GUN; a pair of 
ELEGANT PISTOLS, mounted in silver; a superior 
AIR GUN, in case, complete; MUSKETS, FUSILS, and 
CARBINES, &c., of the Honourable East India Company ; 
PISTOL, CUTLASS, TRUNCHEONS, BATTLES, HAN 
CUFFS, &c., as made by PARKER, FIELD, and 8ON8, for 
the Metropolitan and City Police Forces, &c, 


Building & Hausehald Appliances. 


GLASS. 
Crass XXIV.— Cenraat Nortu GaLiery.—No, 24. 


MESSES. LLOYD and SUMMERFIELD, 


Park Glass s, Birmingham, Man 

and PLAIN FLINT GLASS of every descri and colour for 
Ornamental or Uptical and Church Windows. Cooper's 
PATENT SPHERICAL AIB-TIGHT STOPPERS, 
of which be seen at the Exhibition. Also, of PATENT 
oom sihar eaahies oes of giase, 

ma en “ 
which are highly suitable for shop-fronts, sky and cases of 
various kinds. 








GLASS HOUSES. 
Crass XXVII.—Nontu GaLteny.—No., 122, 


Gitass HOUSES.—ALFRED KENT. 
Iuventor, Chichester, Suseex.— NEW METHOD of 
GLAZING GREENHOUSES, -Y , with a 
agg pe eh a ty a putty, to obviate 
pressure ined to effi ly resist the stream of 2 fire- 
eens pues al Apples ers 
3 “ects tn repairs in a 
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MR, CHARLES KNIGHT’S PERIODICALS 
For OCTOBER, 1851. 


Or INDUSTRY. 
Part III., price 6d, 


KNIGHTS PICTORIAL 
THE NATIONAL EDITION. _ 
Parts XXIII. and XXIV.. price 1s. each ; also Section XI., price 
2. ay = Volume I[., Comgpigs, in handsome cloth binding, 
price 8. . 


HALF-HOURS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Part V., price 6d.; 
And Volume L., in cloth , lettered, price 3s. 





THE 
IMPERIAL CYCLOPZZDIA OF GEOGRAPHY : 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Part 1X., price 2s. 6d. 


MAPS AND ATLASES OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE DIFFUSION OP USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Single Maps, plain, 6s. each; coloured, 9d. 

The whole of the Maps are corrected to the present time, and a 
Prospectus, with full particulars, and Descriptive Catalogues of 
Mr, Cuaaies Knicut’s Publications, completed and in pro- 
gress, will be forwarded (post free) ov app'ication to the Publisher. 


LONDON : CHARLES KNIGHT, FLEET-STREET. 


In pest &vo,, 8., cloth, lettered, 
HE CONSTITUTION of MAN, considered 
in Relation to External Objects. By Gronor Conse. 
Eighth edition, revised, ted and enlarged, pp 507. 
THE CONSTITUTION of MAN. The People’s 
edition. Royal 8vo., Is. 6d., sewed. 
THE CONSTITUTION of MAN. Abridged edi- 
tion for Schools and Families. Feap., bs. 6d. cloth, 
This Work has been translated into French, German, and 


Swedieh ; and 90,000 copies have been printed in the United 
Kingdom, 

















Also, by the same Author, 

A SYSTEM of PHRENOLOGY. Fifth edition. 
2 vole., 8vo., £1 1e., boards. 

ELEMENTS of PHRENOLOGY. With illus. 
trations. Seventh edition, lémo., 3s. 6d., boards. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Second edition. Royal 
12mo., 7s. 6d., boards. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. People’s edition. 
Royal 8vo., 2s., sewed. 


Lendon: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and Longman and Co. 
Edinburgh: Maclaehlan, Stewart, and Co. 


REV. JOHN HOWARD HINTON’S NEW WORK. 
Price 1s.; in cloth, Is. 6d., 
HE TEST of EXPERIENCE; or, The 
Voluntary Principle in the United States. By J. BH. 
Hiwpon, M.A, 
London: A. Cockshaw, 41, Ludgate-hill. 


~~ Just publiaied, price 8d, buch, or 13s, per 140, 
YDNEY SMITH and the BISHOPS: a 
f — of the Dignitaries and Subordinates of the Church 
of England. 
THE TRUSTEESHIP of the STATE CHURCH: 
= avekep into the Management of the Episcopal and Capitular 
8 . 
THE CHURCH DESCRIBED by its FRIENDS: 
a Debate on Church Extension. 
ene STATE CHURCHES of BRITISH 
ANA. 
London: Anti-State-Church Association, 41, Ludgate-hill. 


ae, Just published, 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE 


ENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY. 
Containing the necessary means for obtaining further In- 
formation. May be had at the following places :—The Cawtrrat 
Orricr, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square; the Marylebone 
Branch, 35, Great Marylebone-street ; the Manchester Branch, 
13, Swan-street, Manchester; the Publishing Office of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Working-Men’s A tions, 183, Fleet- 
street. Gratis, if personal application; if by letter, one 
Postage Stamp. 


HE SECRET of BEAUTY, or LADIES’ 
COMPANION TO THE TOILET 
- peer ty 4a dang ought to be in possession of this gem 


Sent free for twelve stamps, by E. Goodall, Mr. Rudd’s, 
182, Strand. 190 valuable Recipes. ae 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS, 


HE WOLVERHAMPTON and STAFFORD- 
SHIRE HERALD, and BIRMINGHAM, SHROPSHIRE, 
and MIDLAND COUNTIES ADVERTIS 


ER. Satie | 
public is pone | informed that the WOLV AMPTO: 
and STAFFORDSHIRE HERALD is now exten- 


sively throughout Staffordshire, sid the “heidland 
Counties, and is, therefore, the best medium in this 
- ~—e, highly important ae, y of its 

and Professional M 




















in every respectable Hotel and Tavern in the Counties. 
ith respect to its teeming » its vast ex immense 

is one of the Aichost ones to ad o~ 
one e 

extensi ut, the WOLVERHAM IN and STAF- 


FORDSHIRE RALD affords to advertisers and the public 
medium of i 
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BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
EANDER’S HISTORY of the PLANTING 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Vol. 2, containing 
the Author's recent additions: Also, ANTIGNOSTIKUS, or 
Spirit of Tertullian; translated from the German by J, E. Ry- 
LAND. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Zohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
VID’S METAMORPHOSES, literally trans- 
lated into English Prose, with Notes, and Explanation of 
each Fable. Post 8vo. Frontispiece. 5s. 
Henry G, Bobn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


" BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
IDRON’S CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY ; 
a History of Christian Art, translated from the French, 
with upwards of 150 beautiful outline engravings. Post 


8vo. > 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFC LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
TOCKHARDT’S PRINCIPLES of 
CHEMISTRY, exemplified in a series of simple Experi- 
ments, with upwards of 200 Diagrams and Engravings; translated 
from the German. Post 8vo. 5a. 
Henry G, Bolin, York-street, Covent-garden. 


PART X. OF THE COLLECTED EDITION OF TIE 
RITINGS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD, 
containing the continuation of ‘‘MEN OF CHaA- 
RACTER,” will be published on the 30th instant, priee 7d. The 
First Volume, containing “ ST, GILES AND ST, JAMES,” is 
ready, price 43, cloth, 
Punch-office, 85, Fleet-street. 














FFICE FOR PATENTS, BR ’ 
N, and REGISTRATION of 

ducted by Mr, J.'G. WILSON, C. E., 18, Geer et se—Con 
(opposite the Abbey), Westminster, Every 

business connected with Patents transacted % : _< 
assisted in ascertaining the novelty of their In ao 
Capital when required. Office hours, Ten to Four o’Olock, with 


cee eel nena 
GTEAM TO INDIA, CHINA, &— 
Particulars of the regular Monthly Mail Steam Con 
and of the additional lines of communication, now es: 
by the Peninsular an‘ Uriental Steam Navigation Company with 
the East, &e, The Company book » and receive 
and parcels as heretofore for CEYLON, MADRAS fe 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG KO 
their steamers, starting from SOUTHAMPTON on the she} 
every month, and from SUEZ on or about the 10th of the month, 
One of the Company's first-class steamers will also hy des. 
patched from South for Alexandria, as an extra 
on the 3rd of September and 3rd of November next, and 
alternate months thereafter, in combination with extra steamer, 
of Op. 














to leave Calcutta on or about the 20th of Augustand 20th 
tober. Passengers may be booked, and goods and 
warded by these extra steamers to or from SOU CHAMPTON 
ALEXANDRIA,ADEN,CEYLON, MADRAS, andCALCUTT,’ 
BOM BAY.—The Company will likewise despatch from 
about the lst of September next, and of every alternate 
thereafter, a first-class steam-ship for Aden, to meet there the 
extra ship between Calcutta and Suez; and at Alexandria one of 
the Company's steam-ships will receive the passengers, parcels, 
and #, and convey them to Southampton, calling at Malta 
and Gibraltar, 

But passengers, parcels, and goods for BOMBAY and 
WESTERN INDIA will be conveyed throughout from South. 
ampton in the mail steamers, leaving Southampton on the 2th 
of October, and of alternate monthe thereafter, and the cor. 





THE THIRD VOLUME of HOUSEHOLD 
WORDS, a Weekly Journal, conducted by CHaRirs 
DickENs, will be published on the 29th instant, price 5s. 6d., 
cloth. Volumes I. and 11, may be had, price 5a. 6d, each, in 
cloth. Also, 

THE FIRST VOLUME of the HOUSEHOLD 
NARRATIVE of CURRENT EVENTS, Price 3s., in cloth. 

Published at 16, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


NEW WORK BY ALBERT SMITH AND JOHN LEECH, 
The Fourth Number of 
=m UO N FB. 


H g 
T A View of Passing Subjects und Mannera, Home and 
Poreign, Social, and General. By ALBERT SmiTH. Illustrated 
by Joun Laecu, will be published on the 30th instant, price ls. 
Office, No. 3, Whitefriars-street. 


On October 1, 
ARTS IV. and V. of thee OF FICIAL 
DESCRIPTIVE avd ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing the Colonies, Foreign States, and full Index of 
Names and Subjects, completing the work. 
Sricer Brorugrs, Wholesale Stationers, 
Wa. CLowags and Sons, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, at 
Hyde-park, and of all Booksellers. 








Now ready, price 3s, 6d., 
HE TRIUMPH; or, the Coming Age of 
* Ch ity. Selections from Works, Religious and 
on Early and Consistent Training ne, nl than 
Teaching, and on the Advantages of Maintaining the Principle 
of undivided Interests among all the Members of Society as 
essential to its continual progress in knowledge, virtue, and 
iness, and to the permanent ascendency and univeral pre- 
valence of Christian Love, Edited by J.M. Morgan. “ Prove 
all things; hold fast that which is good,”—1 Thess. v. 21. 
“ Seize upon truth wherever found, 
Among your friends, among your foes: 
On Christian or on heathen ground : 
The Flower’s divine, where’er it grows."—Dr, Watts, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








Just published, folded ina case, price 3s. plain, or 52. coloured, 


N OVERLAND JOURNEY to the GREAT 
EXHIBITION, showing a few extra Articles and Visitors. 
By Ricuarp Doyte. 
“Among the happiest efforts of Mr, Doyle's talents.”— 
Chronicle. 
“ Executed in the best style of its author, and worthy of the 
once favoured artist of Punch.”—Globe. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. Sold by all 
Booksellers, and at every Railway Station. 
EW JERUSALEM CHURCH. Just pub- 
lished,—A full Report of the SPEECHES delivered at a 
Public Meeting of this denomination of Christians, held at Free- 
masons’-hall, on the 19th of August, 1851, 8vo., price6d. May 
be had, through any Bookseller, of F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row. 





ENTRAL COOPERATIVE AGENCY, 
76, CHARLOTTE-STREET, FITZROY-SQUARE. 
Taking advantage of its connections with the w owing 
countries in France, the Central Codperative Agence: just 
added to its stock of eries and I articles aselection of 
the best WINES and BRAN DIES im by the firm, and of 
which they guarantee the perfect purity and genuineness. 

The following prices per dozen will be found very moderate 
when compared with the quality :— 7 
Burgundy (red) Thorins and Moulin a vent, 30s.; Beaune, 36s. 

» (white) Chablis, 30s.; Meursault (ve j old), 60s. 
Bordeaux (red) Medoc St. Julien, 36s. ; Medoc Favillae, 42s. 
(white) Barsac, 36s.; Sauternes, 48s 
Ai Mousseux, Ist quality, 60s. ; ditto,'2nd quality, 48s, 
ju . Grand St, Peray mousseux, 72s. 
Brandy. Fine Old Cognac, 72s.; 3nd quality, 60s.; 3rd do., 54s. 
The Wines may be had in Quart or Pint Bottles, The Brandi 





responding veasels from Suez to Aden, at which latter a 
t hip of the C 
convey them to Bombay. 

Passengers for Bombay can also proceed by this Com 
steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence to Alexandria 
by her Majesty’s steamers, and from Suez by the Honourable 
East India Company's steamers, 

MEDITERRANEAN.—MALTA—On the 20th and 29th of 
every month. Constantinople—On the 29th of the mouth, 
Alexandria—On the 20th of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadis, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, l7th, and 27th of the month, 

N.B. Steam-ships of the Company now ply direct between 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, and between Hong 
Kong and Shanghae, 

For further information and tariffsof the Com any’s Fecently 
revised and reduced rates of passage-money and freight, and for 
ae of the vessels, and to secure passages, &c., apply at the 

Jompany’s Offices, 122, Leadenhall-street, London, and Orientals 
place, Southampton. 


CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
INSTITUTED UNDER TRUST, TO COUNTERACT TSE 

SYSTEM OF ADULTERATION AND FRAUD NOW 

PREVAILING IN THE TRADE, AND TO PROMOTE THE 

PRINCIPLE OF CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Trustees—Edward Vansittart Neale, Eeq. (Founder of the laith 

tution); and Thomas Hughes, Esq. (one of the Contributors}, 
Commercial Firm—Lechevalier, Woodin, Jones, and Co, ‘ 
Central oN emer meer eee Fitzroy-sq, utibg ‘ 
Branch ments—35, Great Marylebone-street, P 

= ; and 13, Swan-street, Manchester. ' 
he J. = is instituted for a period of 100 years. 

Its are to counteract the system of adulteration and 
fraud now prevailing in the trade; to deal as agents for the 

in purchasing the articles for their consumption, sad 
for the producers in selling their produce; to promote the 
progress of the principle of Association ; to find employment for 
goperative associations by the collection of orders to be exe 
cuted under especial guarantee to the customers. 

A commercial firm, acting under the permanent control of 
trustees, has been found the safer and more acceptable mode of 
paca | out these objects according tolaw, The agency cou 
sists, therefore, of trustees, contributors, subscriberg, and a 
commercial partnership. 

The capital required for the wholesale and retail busines 
having been supplied by the founder and the first contributors, 
no express call is made at present, either for contributions or 
subscriptions. The capital will be further increased after the 
public have been made acquainted with the objects of the in- 
stitution, and have experienced its mode of dealing. 

Customers, after three months’ regular dealing, are entitledto 
a bonus, to be fixed according to the amount of their tran® 
actions by the council of the agency, consisting of the trustees 
and partners. 

After payment of all expenses, salaries, profits, and bonuses 
returned to contributors, subscribers, and regular customers, 
the general profits are to be accumulated, part to form a reserve 
fund, and part to promote codperative associations. 

Business transacted wholesale and retail. Subscribers, Codpe- 
rative Stores, Working Men's Associations, Regular Customers, 
and the Public supplied. 

The Agency intend hereafter to undertake the execution of 4 
all orders for any kind of articles or produce; sti i 
for the present are restricted to GROCERIES, WINES, and 
ITALIAN ARTICLES, as a SPECIMEN of what can be done with 
the support of codperati t 

Rules have been framed and printed to enable any number of 
families of all classes, in any district of London, or any partol 
=. ounies, to oom enstive into * Friendly Societies" A | 

ying benefi perative Stores. To be sent 
to parties forwarding four stamps. ad 





y will be in waiting to em 














Particulars of the nature and objects of the Central Codper» 
tive Agency, with a Digest of the of Settlement, are to be 
found in the 


printed report of a meeting held at the Central Office 
of the Agency. To be sent by post © parties forwarding four 


stamps. 

A Tist of articles with the wholesale prices for Colperative 
Btores, and a détailed Catalogue for private customers, will alse 
be sent by post ned rey, of ohe postage stamp for the Whole- 





only in Quarts. Sample bottles sent at the same 
my P price as 





Cees is a nut which, besides farinaceous sub- 
stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become a most valuable article of diet, more particularly if, by 

or other means, the sul can be so 


Perecyinsorprsied sit th oy tet te 
n e . one will 
Se othe Gen 00 ’ = 


parating. Such a union is in 
Cocoa prepared by JAMES EPPS; and thus, while the os 


delight- 
ful flavour, in part dependent upon the oil, is retained — 
poepanntion wit agres with the meet Gclieate eueak™ 
JAMES EPPS, anereh Chemist, 112, Great Russell- 
treet, Bloomsbury, and 82, Old Broad-street, City, Londen, 














mediately on receipt of ten pos stamps. 

All communications to be addres to MM. Lechevalier, 
Woodin, Jones, and Co., at the Central-office, 76, Charlotie- 
street, Fitzroy-square. 

*,* ORDERS FOR THE ASSOCIATIONS OF WORKING 
MEN ALREADY IN EXISTENCE—BUILDERS, PBINTEBS, 
BAKERS, TAILORS, SHOKEMAKERS, NEEDLEWOMEN— 
CAN BE SENT THROUGH THE AGENCY, AND WILL 
RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. 








London : Prinied by Rosuat Parwen (of No, & Chepstw-serese the 
llesex), at the 








Parish of Midd Robert Palmer and 
scape Ciaysen, Bo. Ore m= ret Cay th 
Ciarton, ‘aan at pty ’ No. 266, Strand, in the 
Parish of 8t.Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster, —Sateape! + 
September 97, 1831, 





